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DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


One day more than twenty years ago as I was at work in my 
house in New Haven, I was pleasantly interrupted by the advent 
of a distinguished-looking elderly gentleman accompanied by an ex- 
tremely shy and timid young girl. The man was the librarian of 
Columbia University, formerly president of Ohio State—how for- 
tunate to be able to exchange the terrible job of college president for 
the agreeable position of librarian!—and the bashful girl was his 
daughter Dorothy. Dr. Canfield never wasted time or words on 
preliminaries. 

“This is my daughter and she has got to write a thesis in Old 
French for her Ph.D. at Columbia.” 

I said fervently, ‘God help her!” 

“No, you help her!” 

“But I don’t know anything whatever about Old French. The 
only French that interests me is modern French.” 

“Ves,” said he, “but you once wrote a thesis in English and got a 
Ph.D.” 

“That is quite true; and I made up my mind then that if the Lord 
would forgive me I would never write another.” 

“Well, this thesis has got to be written, and we have come to 
New Haven to discuss the method of its production with you.” 

Then we had a delightful conversation. Dr. Canfield was one of 
the most interesting men I ever knew. Of course I did my best to 
point out the way in which “original work,” if it were to be valuable 
and important, must be done; what to include, what to emphasize, 
what to omit. Merely as a matter of record, I will say that Miss 
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Canfield wrote her thesis with the customary bloody sweat, success- 
fully met all the requirements, and has whatever rights and privileges 
go with the title of ‘‘Doctor.” 

In the summer vacation of the year 1912, as I was sitting in my 
house in Michigan after the diurnal eighteen holes, the diurnal parcel 
of new books contained a novel by a woman unknown to fame. 
The novel was The Squirrel Cage; the name of the author, Dorothy 
Canfield. I did not connect this name in my mind with that of the 
quondam aspirant to the doctorate; but the title of the book was 
beguiling, and the first paragraph caugit my attention. I read the 
book from beginning to end with steadily increasing admiration. 
Somewhere during its perusal I /eard the timid, almost inaudible 
voice of that terror-stricken, thesis-haunted girl in New Haven. 
I wrote a letter to her in care of the publisher asking if it were really 
she. I received a reply from Mrs. J. R. Fisher in Arlington, Vermont, 
confessing everything. What a development in four years! The 
timid girl had become a Ph.D., a wife, and a novelist! 

As I considered The Squirrel Cage, I thought how strange it was 
that this author had ever supposed her “‘vocation” lay in Old French 
or in anything other than creative work. For although she has since 
written better novels, this particular specimen has intrinsic value. 
It is emphatically a good novel. It contained unmistakable evidence 
that its author was a genuine, realistic writer—trealistic without be- 
ing sensational. Her realism is unlike the gorgeous ironical mimicry 
of Sinclair Lewis, unlike the unassorted heaps of building-material 
dumped by Theodore Dreiser, unlike the shock-for-shock’s-sake 
style of Ernest Hemingway. She creates real people who act and 
speak naturally, in a way recognizable by all who live in civilized 
communities. 

I dare say that the labor in Old French was not fruitless; the 
painstaking accuracy of that thesis was transferred to a wider and 
more interesting domain. Her education in France, where precision 
of language is still thought to be important, was as valuable for her 
as for her older contemporaries, Anne Sedgwick and Edith Wharton. 
All three have a thorough knowledge of the French language and 
literature. 

The Squirrel Cage describes a typical American family, with its 
daily pleasures, worries, tasks, recreations, quarrels, intimacies, 
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and misunderstandings. After twenty years I can remember vividly 
the telephone orders given by the wife, while the husband listens 
with increasing dismay. 

In her next novel, The Bent Twig, Dorothy Canfield produced the 
best story of undergraduate and faculty life in America that I have 
read. She describes a coeducational state institution, the kind of 
thing she knew as a child; for, as I mentioned before, her father had 
been president of Ohio State University. Indeed it was at his inau- 
guration that one of the pleasantest and best known of presidential 
tales had its origin. When the ceremonies were over and President 
Eliot of Harvard was about to leave, he remarked with a smile, “Well, 
Canfield, now you are a college president and everybody will say you 
are a liar.’’ “Why, Dr. Eliot, did they ever say you were a liar?” 
“Worse than that, they proved it!” If the story is apocryphal, it is 
truer than fact. I remember years ago asking my old friend Tom 
Bacon, professor of history at the University of California, what he 
thought of President Holden. “He is a very able man, but the truth 
is not in him.”’ Then I asked Dr. Holden what he thought of Tom 
Bacon. ‘“Doesn’t he look just like a hired assassin? Wouldn’t you 
hate to meet him on a dark night?” These university amenities! 

Most college novels seem true only to those who are unfamiliar 
with the particular college in question. A novel must have some kind 
of a plot, and college life itself has no plot. Just as a thing must have 
“news value” in order to reach the first page of a newspaper, so the 
things that make up the pages of a novel must somehow be made 
interesting. Now the daily life of students and professors, however 
interesting the routine may be to them, has as a rule no conceivable 
sensational interest for the “general reader’; hence the average 
novelist, spurred by hope of fame or fortune, seeks for exciting de- 
tails—athletic sports, dissipation, unclean “bull” sessions, and other 
features. 

Thus I have read novels of university life which would give a 
foreigner the idea that American colleges specialized in iniquity; that 
the conversation of the students was devoid of intellectual interest; 
that decency and even sanity were unknown. 

The Bent Twig gives a fair and on the whole truthful picture of the 
immensely varied activities in a modern American university. 
Study, athletic games, societies, play their proportional réles; and 
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considerable space is given to a very real evil, faculty politics. I have 
lived in a college faculty for forty-one years, and I admire my col- 
leagues. They are a fine lot of men and I would rather live with them 
than with any other group of persons I have ever known. But they 
are not angelic and college politics are not always clean. Men who 
devote their lives to learning and to the teaching of youth should 
at any rate try to set an example of breadth of mind and bigness of 
view. Unfortunately, magnanimity is almost as rare here as it is 
elsewhere. The root of all evil seems to be jealousy. Every professor, 
whether engaged in “special research”’ or in something else, should 
rejoice in the success of any one of his colleagues. He should, but— 
vanity and jealousy are unlovely but common in all inclosed com- 
munities like military garrisons, college faculties, and monasteries. 

During the war Mrs. Fisher went to France, where her accurate 
knowledge of the language and of the people made her presence of 
the highest value. Many women, and some elderly men, feeling 
that they ought to “‘do their bit,’’ managed to cross the water, where 
they were, in innumerable instances, a nuisance. They could not 
speak or understand the language with facility, they fell sick and 
had to be taken care of; and when they were well, they had a genius 
for getting in the way of those who were useful. But Mrs. Fisher 
knew exactly what she could do, knew how to do it, and did it. She 
took care of blind soldiers and of their children. This would not be 
worth mentioning in an estimate of her literary art if it were not for 
the fact that it aided in producing some of her best writing. The 
stories she wrote as a liaison officer had for their object something 
other than the production of literature. She wished to help the 
Americans to understand the French temperament. But the in- 
spiration she received from her years in France during the war- 
madness tipped her pen with fire; some of her most beautiful com- 
positions resulted. Her story about the small shopkeeper who re- 
fused to have his commodity marketed on a large scale is a contribu- 
tion to international understanding and a work of literary art. 

As a short-story writer, indeed, she ranks among our best. Her 
tales of Vermont and of the Basque country are exceedingly well 
done. And in these specimens she is free from her worst fault—a 
tendency to diffuseness. She has the bad habit in some of her books 
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of multiplying words. This is why I have never admired The Brim- 
ming Cup nearly so much as some of her other works. 

She has never recovered from the teacher’s point of view. Her 
interest in education has been shown in some of her treatises. The 
danger of the teacher when he comes to address a mature audience, 
is repetition. Long experience at the desk in the classroom has 
taught him the value—nay, the necessity—of emphasis by repeti- 
tion. But it is bad for literary composition. 

This does not mean that she lost more than she gained by her early 
academic environment or by her interest in the welfare of others. 
I myself have learned much by the allusions to education in her 
novels. I remember in one of her latest books a conversation be- 
tween a professor and his wife in which they ask each other at what 
college it was their child had scarlet fever or some distemper. There 
she points out the weakness of those traveling professors—birds of 
passage—who are ever moving from one college to another in the 
hope of more salary or better surroundings, and who lose the influ- 
ence and the productivity that come from an abiding background. 

Sinclair Lewis no doubt performed a service as well as a work of 
art when he wrote Main Sireet; he gave a devastating picture of the 
ignorance, the complacency, the conceit, the vulgarity, the affecta- 
tion, the pettiness of much small-town life. But he gave nothing else. 
For the sake of tremendous emphasis, which he certainly attained, 
he omitted the finer qualities and the nobler characters which are 
also characteristic of every American village. Dorothy Canfield, 
who has lived in Paris, in rural France, in a Middle West city, and 
in a Vermont village, has pointed out the fact that every country has 
its Main streets. We might imagine that in a small town in France 
glorified by one of the finest cathedrals of the world the life of the 
inhabitants would take on some of the culture and some of the as- 
piration of its chief adornment. Did you ever talk with the resi- 
dents? 

One of our Yale professors, now no longer living, who was born in 
France, was so impatient with what he thought was the vulgarity 
and ignorance of America that on a sabbatical year he went over to 
France thinking he would escape for a time from a distressing en- 
vironment. I discovered him in a village in Brittany. He was des- 
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perately homesick for America. ‘‘Why,” said he, “I never thought 
such ignorance, stupidity, and vulgarity could exist as I have found 
in this French village. And the language of the old women when 
they speak angrily to each other!” He was unfortunately able to 
understand everything they said. 

Well, we know what Flaubert thought of small-town life in 
France. And Dostoievski said that in Russian villages the inhabi- 
tants spent so much time poking their noses into their neighbors’ 
affairs that one would think they would all be great psychologists. 
“On the contrary, they are nearly all idiots.” 

Now Dorothy Canfield believes that a New England village con- 
tains an almost complete assortment of the various types of human 
nature; there one can study them better than in a large city. With 
her large, tolerant view of human nature, and her womanly sym- 
pathy, she gives us not a travesty, but a picture. 

Of all her novels I like best Her Son’s Wife. In the first place, her 
attention is concentrated on three characters; from multiplicity of 
characters arises a tendency to diffuseness, This book deals with a 
fight between two women for the possession of one man. When two 
men fight for a woman, the spectacle is not particularly interesting, 
both because it is so common and because there is a pact known as a 
gentleman’s agreement—who ever heard of a lady’s agreement? 
When two women fight for a man, the struggle is interesting because 
there are no rules. In this particular novel a mother, accustomed for 
many years to domination over her son, finds that he has married 
without previously consulting her; and has married the most detest- 
able female in the world. 

The mother is a school-teacher. On arriving home from her pro- 
fessional duties one afternoon she sees in the hall a woman’s hat. 
Now just as a zoélogist can from the sight of one bone reconstruct the 
entire animal, so a woman from the sight of one hat can visualize 
the entire form and character of its wearer. This hat is not reassur- 
ing; in fact, her worst fears are confirmed. 

Mother, wife, and son begin the disastrous experiment of living 
together. Mother is not only the breadwinner (teacher’s salary) but 
has to do all the housework. She has always been a dust-hunter, 
the terror of servants. She has a place for everything, with every- 
thing in its place. As a school-teacher, she has taught an excellent 
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diction, pronunciation, enunciation; she abhors vulgarities of tongue. 
Her son’s wife is like a movie actress without salary; she talks slang 
dialect; she leaves everything around the house as if there were ten 
servants to clean up after her; her cooking would not appeal even to 
those who were starving. Every word she utters, every movement 
she makes, is torture to the correct, orderly, well-disciplined school- 
teacher; and she is her son’s wife! 

Although the mother teaches morning and afternoon at the public 
school, she has herself to do all the house-cleaning, dish-washing, and 
bed-making at home; her short hours in bed are made wakeful by her 
hatred for the besom that has turned domestic peace into a cyclone. 
Why then does she not break down? 

The answer is interesting to all teachers. We are familiar with the 
story of the clown, stricken with mortal illness, who nevertheless had 
to amuse audiences every night. This is called a tragedy; but, as a 
matter of fact, the clown was fortunate in having his professional 
work, which took his mind off his own horror. We often say that 
pupils enter the schoolroom thinking of everything except their les- 
sons; that it is therefore the first duty of the teacher to divert their 
minds from their various interests, and attract them to the matter 
in hand. A teacher, we say, is like a court lawyer; unless he interests 
the jury, he loses his case. 

But what is true of the pupil is true of the teacher. The average 
teacher comes from worry at home to confront a roomful of turbu- 
lent youth, who have everything except nerves. He must forget his 
own troubles in order to carry on his professional work. 

Now some have read Dorothy Canfield’s story and have wondered 
how this protagonist could have done her teaching when the hours 
before and after were filled with nerve-shattering misery. I say that 
it was her professional work that saved her life and her soul. For 
the daily round of teaching is like the work of a military captain in 
action. There are certain kinds of toil that can be done mechanical- 
ly; the work goes on while the mind is otherwise employed. But the 
blessed thing about teaching is that it demands unrestricted atten- 
tion. When the teacher is alone in the classroom with her pupils, no 
other person can help her, and she cannot for a single moment think 
of anything else. Many teachers are doing brilliant and successful 
work in the classroom while suffering from ill health, financial worry, 
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and the anxiety that comes from a cloud of difficulties at home. 
Work is the chief of human blessings, for we are unhappy only while 
we are thinking about ourselves. That is why the loss of income is 
only one of the tragedies of unemployment. 

In this novel Dorothy Canfield reached her highest point. ‘The 
conclusion of the struggle is profoundly affecting, and touches the 
deepest things in the human heart. 

Her faults as a writer usually arise from a superfluous elaboration 
of mere language, from a concentration on ideas so intense that the 
manner of presentation suffers, and from an invincible desire to leave 
the world better than she found it. In other words, she is a woman 
first and an artist second. But her very devotion to her daily duties 
as wife and mother, her sympathy for all sorts and conditions of 
men and women and children, make her realistic novels more truth- 
ful. And she does know how to write. 

I regard her novels as a contribution to American literature. 
She has won a place in the first rank of America’s woman novelists, 
and there she stands with her peers—Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, 
Anne Sedgwick, Edna Ferber, Zona Gale, Ellen Glasgow. 

I think America can well be proud of such novels as The Age of 
Innocence, Death Comes for the Archbishop, The Encounter, So Big, 
Miss Lulu Bett, Her Son’s Wife, and The Sheltered Life. 


THE PLACE OF CREATIVE WRITING IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
JOHN T. FREDERICK 


Many American teachers—and not teachers of English alone 
are today rather definitely interested in creative writing. Here and 
there writers’ groups or poetry clubs and story clubs are encouraged, 
special classes are conducted; and in many more places teachers are 
wondering what they can do and what they should do in this field. 
Many teachers who are sincerely interested feel that they lack time 
to sponsor special groups and to supervise special creative activities. 
Perhaps others doubt that they themselves possess adequate literary 
talent or background for leadership in such ways. But the general 
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interest is sufficient to suggest to all of us the advisability of con- 
sidering and evaluating the creative elements which are, or may be, 
present in our work. 

As in other matters, it is not safe or satisfactory to proceed very 
far without a definition. Let us attempt one: Creative writing occurs 
when the pupil recognizes the dignity and value of his own experience, 
and when he imposes upon that experience the discipline necessary to 
an attempt to transfer it to others. 

Creative writing is differentiated from other forms of composition 
by the absence of an external cr utilitarian motive—by the fact that 
it is done for its own sake alone, and proceeds from experience 
which is recognized as possessing intrinsic rather than practical or 
utilitarian value. Business letters, news items, reports of investiga- 
tions, speeches for debates—all these are forms of composition which 
have some external reason for being—a motive of practical use, of 
objective value. But in creative writing the aim is the transfer of 
experience, and the reason for transferring the experience lies not in 
some material benefit to be attained by the writer through his writ- 
ing, but in his interest and pleasure in the experience itself. That 





pleasure is increased, deepened, through the increased grasp of the 
experience incidental to the effort to transfer it. We may say witha 
considerable degree of accuracy that we realize an experience by 
naming it; that the attention directed upon the experience in the 
process of attempting to share it results in our own fuller and more 
permanent possession of it. The sharing of experience carries a 
further intrinsic reward found in the pleasure of fellowship, the 
sense that our observation or feeling is participated in by another 
or may be shared by many. Sympathy does double joy and halve 
sorrow. Whatever the experience which impresses us so strongly as 
to impel its expression, the experience will mean more to us when we 
know it has been shared. 

This intrinsic reward of the creative process must be carefully 
differentiated, especially under usual classroom conditions, from the 
external motive of social advantage which may accrue in composi- 
tion. When a child tells a story or recounts an experience primarily 
to gain the admiration of the teacher or his fellows, to impress or 
astonish, rather than because of his delight in the experience itself 
and a genuine desire to share that delight, his act is losing creative 
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significance and replacing it by the external value of social ag- 
grandizement. Other external and utilitarian considerations, such as 
prizes, grades, or credits to be earned by writing, are wholly alien 
to the genuine creative impulse. They can be justified only as means 
of breaking down inhibiting and conditioning forces which might 
otherwise prevent the appearance of creative composition at all. 
When these material and utilitarian motives become paramount 
when a prize or a grade becomes the whole reason for the writing— 
the work ceases to be creative. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than the rather frequent 
assumption that certain literary forms are in themselves creative, 
that the fact that words are arranged in fourteen iambic pentameter 
lines with a certain rhyme scheme means that they constitute a 
poem and thereby an example of creative expression. On the con- 
trary, thousands of so-called poems are written, and not a few are 
published, in which there is no evidence of any genuine aesthetic 
experience whatsoever, no indication that the writer had seen any- 
thing so sharply or felt anything so deeply that he was sincerely 
impelled to try to share his experience. Too many verse-makers are 
patching together the traditional poetic ideas, the conventional 
words and phrases and forms, in wholly derivative and imitative 
fashion, and asking us to accept the result—especially if it chances 
to show some mechanical facility—as poetry. A glance at any news 
stand will show us that fiction, too, has become very frequently a 
matter of standardized form and of wholly material or commercial 
motivation. Most of the thousands of stories which fill each week 
and each month the ‘‘pulp” magazines—stories of cowboys, of 
detectives, of lovers and gunmen and “gangsters’ molls’’—are 
wholly artificial in conception and execution. There is nothing what- 
ever creative about them. They are articles of trade, manufactured 
to meet a definite market. And, as Edward J. O’Brien and other 
critics have pointed out again and again, the same thing is too fre- 
quently true of the work of the established contributors to more pre- 
tentious magazines. No, the fact that a piece of writing happens to 
have a traditional literary form does not mean that it is creative; and 
teaching these literary forms is not the teaching of creative writing. 

Neither is it safe to define creative writing as that which contains 
emotional elements or appeals to the emotions. A lecturer on the 
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prohibition question, either pro or con, may appeal to the emotions 
of his hearers and may be expressing genuine emotion of his own; but 
since his chief purpose is to persuade his hearers to action—since 
he has an external aim, an ulterior motive beyond the sharing of 
his experience for its own sake—his composition is not purely crea- 
tive. We must recognize creative values in some writing which is 
definitely propagandist. But in general it is safe to say that the 
greatest art is never propagandist, and that as the element of 
propagandism, of external purpose, increases, the truly creative 
significance of the work decreases. 

Great writers speak of the ‘“mysterious compulsion,”’ the 
inner necessity” which impels and directs their work. It is well for 
us to understand that the power exercised by the whole vast 
spectacle of human life upon a Conrad or a Dostoievski is identical 
in kind with the impulse of the child who comes running to a trusted 
teacher with a tiny grassflower and says, “See the baby star I found 
in the grass,” or with that of the boy who looks up from the sports 
page with a new dream in his eyes and says, “Gee, pop, I'll bet I’m 
going to toss some real forward passes when I get to play on a col- 
lege team!’’ The impulse for realization of experience, either actual 
or imaginative, through communication of it, is at once the source 
of all great art and of the most humble creative compositions of 
what we call very ordinary children. 

The most dangerous fallacy in the teaching of creative writing 
lies in the assumption that it is of importance only to the “gifted 
few,” and hence is only a frill, a bit of embroidery, for the “regular 
course.” “Only a few of our pupils will ever become writers,” we are 
likely to say in defense of this attitude, by which we are rather too 
likely to mean that only a few will ever be paid for their writing, 
thereby extending the commercial and utilitarian standard still 
farther into the field of pedagogic principle. 

Let us say at once that the making or training of professional 
writers is not the business of creative composition in the schools. 
The real objective is the development of the pupil’s capacity for 
creative experience. 

By creative experience we mean experience which is valued for its 
own sake and not for some utilitarian end or practical consideration. 
There is an important difference between the life of the man who 
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measures everything he feels and does by material standards and 
that of the man who finds in the activities and impressions of each 
day, as valued in and for themselves, reason and reward for living. 
The first man asks ‘“‘Will it help me to get ahead?” The second asks 
“Ts it worth while for its own sake?’’ On the one hand is the ideal 
of outward achievement—of doing and getting. On the other hand 
is the ideal of experience, of being, of feeling richly and truly, of 
thinking clearly. The immediate values of this second ideal may be 
found in the field of aesthetic experience as more narrowly conceived 
—in the color of leaves or flowers or sky, in books or music or pic- 
tures, in human faces or the forms of buildings or the color and 
motion of city streets. These values may also be found, perhaps 
more importantly, in work—work to which we give our best of 
absorbed attention for the sake of the work itself, forgetting largely 
or wholly the motive of material reward. 

Creative composition as a teaching problem is really a matter of 
setting up, of asserting and emphasizing, this latter view of life. It 
means the bringing to the attention of our pupils of a new set of 
values. It is not necessary or desirable that these be actively op- 
posed to the utilitarian values emphasized in most of our educational 
processes, but that they be presented as an essential supplement to 
the utilitarian. God preserve us from raising up a whole generation 
of determinedly ‘‘artistic’ people! But, in all reverence, may God 
grant us and the American people as a whole an increasing power to 
see that material and utilitarian values are not supreme or adequate. 

Perhaps never before in the history of the world have men so 
widely lost the power to recognize and possess those values in life 
which are not material or utilitarian; and perhaps never before have 
men been so generally disappointed and despairing. In America our 
educational process as a whole must assume a part of the responsi- 
bility for the all but universal currency of material standards. Our 
school system as a whole has not always combated, has sometimes 
even fostered, that restless and insatiable desire for things—for 
newer, brighter, more costly things—which has made possible the 
large-scale commercial exploitation, the “‘creation of markets,” and 
the consequent disastrous inflation of industry. As James Truslow 
Adams pointed out before the crash, our education has been one of 
doing rather than of being. We have more and more emphasized the 
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practical and exalted the profitable. We have neglected the creative, 
the non-utilitarian. We have been satisfied if we taught boys and 
girls how to make a living, and did not concern ourselves with teach- 
ing them how to live. And now it appears that we have taught them 
neither. 

To many of us it seems essential that American education shall 
take increasing account of other than material and utilitarian values; 
that not merely on the highest levels, in university and college 
classes, but throughout the educational system as a whole we shall 
seek to recognize and develop the capacities of human beings in 
other fields than those related to the manufacture and sale of com- 
modities. Many of us feel that we cannot justify ourselves or our 
system merely by fitting people to do their work in the world, by 
developing specific skills of practical value in social and industrial 
and commercial and professional activities. We believe that the 
function of our schools is not the production of robots—standardized 
units to be used by an industrial society—but the development of 
personalities, the education, in the full sense, of human beings for 
human life. And to this end, no matter how crowded our schools and 
how limited our resources, we need and can use creative composition. 

We are right in seeking to attain increased power for creative 
experience through practice in creative composition because of the 
truth already noted. Increased recognition and enjoyment of valu- 
able elements in experience proceeds from the attempt to transfer 
to others those elements already recognized and enjoyed. In this 
as in so many other matters the best pedagogy is to learn to do by 
doing. 

It is true that human beings differ widely in initial sensory equip- 
ment, and, perhaps as a result of these differences, vary greatly in 
their apparent capacity for the enjoyment of the values intrinsic in 
everyday living. But it is also true that under the educational pro- 
cedures of the past the limits of capacity in a given individual have 
been reached very rarely indeed. It is our problem to produce in the 
schools situations in which those experiences which the pupils have 
enjoyed and valued for their own sake are recognized at their proper 
importance. When we have done this, we shall find that through the 
interaction of members of the group (the teacher included), and be- 
cause of the stimulus to further, fuller, and more discriminating crea- 
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tive experience resulting from successful sharing of experience al- 
ready attained, practically all pupils will show growth, and many 
will reveal potentialities which could not otherwise have been de- 
tected. 

Under ideal conditions, from the beginning of his school life the 
child would report to his teacher and to a group of his fellows, day 
by day, whatever interested him, whatever he enjoyed, whatever 
seemed important to him—in the objective world around him and 
in the imaginative world which he constructs from his reading and 
from the words of his elders. This reporting would constitute a very 
large part of his composition, and in the endeavor to make the shar- 
ing of these experiences adequate he would constantly be enriching 
and deepening the experiences themselves. 

But under present school conditions, we have to deal at any level 
with inhibiting and conditioning factors. The child has been led to 
believe that his own experience is of no value or importance, that 
his observations are trivial and his imaginings silly. Contacts with 
parents, with other children, even with teachers, may have discour- 
aged the impulse to share experience. He may have met with indif- 
ference, with repulse, even with ridicule. Further and perhaps most 
important, he has been—and is being constantly—conditioned by a 
society in which so far as actual conduct is concerned, the measure 
of a man is ‘What does he earn?” and of a thing, an experience, 
“What does it cost?” 

We must usually resort to artificial and arbitrary procedure in 
order to break up these inhibitions and counteract those conditioning 
factors. We may need to ask a child to report to us the colors he sees 
in a fruit-store window (what he should be doing spontaneously) in 
order to arouse his interest in color as such, to restore to him his 
rightful power of pleasure in tone and shade and harmony and con- 
trast all his life long. We may need to suggest that he try to imagine 
himself shipwrecked on Treasure Island and to tell us what he finds 
and does there, in order to assert to him the value of his own imagi- 
native activities and to validate for him the importance of the whole 
range of vicarious experience offered him by literature. 

The response we meet with will be determined by many factors: 
by the power and direction of home and community interests and 
standards; by previous contacts with teachers and with fellow- 
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pupils; by our own adequacy and genuineness in the fields of creative 
experience which we are trying to open to other people. Let us be 
slow to assume that failure is due to actual disinclination or incapac- 
ity of any pupil. The walls built by inhibiting and conditioning in- 
fluences may be very hard and strong. Or we may ourselves have 
preconceived notions as to what kinds of experience have creative 
value—notions which do not coincide significantly with the actual 
environment of the child. Our traditional literature, for example, is 
largely rural; but if we are dealing with city children, we must not 
expect sincere poems about flowers and birds and stars from those 
whose eyes are fed rather by the colors of trucks and billboards, 
whose ears are accustomed to the noise of the “L” and of the police- 
man’s whistle, whose imaginations are stimulated by the talkies. 
But let us remember that whatever experience is valued for its own 
sake has creative importance, no matter how far it may lie from 
literary tradition. Whenever we can get the pupil to try to transfer 
to us what has interested and impressed him, no matter how humble 
the material of his experience or how crude the form of expression, 
we are opening the way to wider and more discriminating interests. 

I repeat, let us beware of the conception of creative composition 
which limits it to the few. Let us be slow to deny to any child the 
opportunity for growth in creative experience which is the real objec- 
tive of creative composition. When we deny him this opportunity 
we make him a robot indeed; we reduce his life to a mechanical for- 
mula of working and eating and sleeping, of getting and spending. 
And in America at the present moment we should be less than ever 
ready to accept as final for anyone the utilitarian-material standards 
which are suddenly revealed as so tragically inadequate for all. 
Quite frankly, whatever we do in creative composition may be 
viewed as one aspect of our effort to establish in the consciousness 
of American children some values other than those associated with 
the unholy trinity of industrialism: wages, goods, and profits. 

It will be seen, then, that creative composition is not a matter to 
be limited to special groups or classes, nor to be dealt with only by 
specially trained or specially gifted teachers. It belongs in the regu- 
lar course, a natural and fundamental part of the composition pro- 
cedure from the first grade to the university. And not an inferior 
or incidental part! I assert without reservation that it is as im- 
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portant for a child to learn to enjoy colors and to value his own en- 
joyment of them as it is for him to learn to use commas; as essential 
for him to recognize the worth and importance of his own work and 
play, of his own actual and imaginative experience, as for him to be 
able to compose a business letter. 

As for the teacher, successful teaching of creative composition 
calls for precisely what all other really successful teaching calls for: 
interest in the child as an individual and sympathetic understanding 
of his world. It is only necessary to let the child take us and his 
fellow-pupils with him into that world of his own experience, to 
help him recognize the dignity and the richness of what can be his 
own to see, to feel, and to imagine all through his life, and our crea- 
tive teaching has been achieved. 


GRAMMAR AND USAGE IN COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 
ROBERT C. POOLEY 


In the forefront of the interesting, attractive, and well-written 
textbooks now available to school children stand our books for the 
teaching of English composition. About a decade ago a decided 
change was discernible in such books; bold-face rules followed by 
exercises gave way to friendly discussions; composition assign- 
ments based upon literary models were replaced by topics of inter- 
est in the lives of students; and occasional illustrations, daringly 
introduced by pioneering authors, illuminated the text. As I look 
over the product of the last year or so on my bookshelf, with their 
bright, attractive bindings and striking lettering, and turn over 
their well-printed, well-organized, and well-illustrated pages, | 
am convinced that English teachers, writers and users of text- 
books in composition, can justly be proud of their tools. And as 
I teach my classes from these new textbooks, I realize that they 
are satisfying, as never before, the children’s pride in a book good 
to look at and easy to read. 

But when I read the text closely and attempt to assign lessons 
and study projects in the grammar of English and the normal 
usage of cultivated Americans, I am conscious of a keen disappoint- 
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ment. I find to my surprise that the improvement in our text- 
books is more superficial than a first glance would indicate. In 
appearance, in organization, in illustration, and in attention to 
the needs and interests of children they are all the heart can 
desire, but in fundamental soundness on the English language and 
its current usage they are fearfully reactionary. To reverse the 
scriptural figure, we seem to be pouring old wine into new bottles. 
Or to invent a more modern figure, we are building radio cabinets 
for Swiss music boxes. No matter how beautiful the cabinets, 
they can produce nothing but the old tinkling tunes. 

The charges brought against the textbooks in this article are 
not based on mere prejudice and unsupported opinion. They 
represent, in fact, the conclusions of a two years’ intensive study 
of the current composition textbooks, including a minute analysis 
of sixteen of the most widely used texts of the present day.’ It is 
with facts, then, that I attempt to deal; and in a most humble 
spirit, as teacher to teachers, and writer to writers, to labor to 
make clear a grievous shortcoming in our beautiful new compo- 
sition books. I shall limit myself to the theories of correctness 
and the treatment of specific usage problems. 


THEORIES OF CORRECTNESS 


Current composition textbooks cling to an outworn theory of 
correctness in English usage. In the year of our national birth, 
1776, George Campbell enunciated his famous canon that good 
usage is “national, reputable, and present.” But his contempo- 
raries and successors in the nineteenth century spiked the guns of 
this excellent definition by arbitrary limitations. They rejected 
useful “borrowed” words or idioms as not national; they limited 
“reputability” to the writings of famous authors, and ignored the 
“present” entirely. The nineteenth century therefore declared that 
good usage was “the usage of the best writers and speakers.” This 
definition, in one form or another, has survived vigorously to the 
present day; you will find it in the books on your desk, even in 
those still damp from the presses. Yet as a standard of current 
usage it is worthless. It is the A B C of linguistic science to know 


1Robert C. Pooley, Prescriptive Grammar in Current English Textbooks. Un- 
published doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, June, 1932. 
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that language is a social product; that its creation, preservation, 
and change are matters resting upon social utility, not of selected 
individuals, but of the whole group. Second, that “the language” 
is the speech of the people and that the standards of use and 
correctness must be based upon the spoken language; its written 
form, and particularly the “literary” form, is a highly limited 
and conventionalized segment of the language. And third, that 
language is a living, growing organism in a constant state of flux, 
so that any standards set for it must be constantly modified com- 
promises between the drag of tradition and the forward pull of 
change. 

Very rarely, indeed, does one find genuine acknowledgment of 
these basic principles in the discussions of usage in the textbooks. 
Occasionally there is lip-service, nearly always repudiated in the 
treatment of specific problems in the body of the text. As a first 
consideration, then, we must insist that the theories of usage and 
correctness in our textbooks rest upon a sound and scientific theory 
of language. 

Another basic fallacy is the assumption in practically all text- 
books that the purpose of grammar teaching is the inculcation of 
correctness. Grammar is simply the accumulation of facts about 
a language; it has no legislative or executive powers. Grammar 
has no more right to control the forms of language use then psy- 
chology has to dictate the rules of social politeness. Grammar is 
an objective, impartial science; correctness is a matter of social 
convention, social utility. As early as 1877 W. D. Whitney, one 
of our most brilliant linguists, said in the Introduction to his 
grammer, “That the leading-object of the study of English grammar 
is to teach the correct use of English is, in my view, an error, and 
one which is gradually being removed, giving way to the sounder 
opinion that grammar is the reflective study of language.” But 
even a casual glance at the prefaces to our current composition 
books convinces the reader that Whitney was too sanguine. 


SPECIFIC USAGE PROBLEMS 


Notwithstanding certain half-hearted leanings toward linguistic 
soundness in the introductory portions of some of our texts, they 
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are, in specific matters, all reactionary. Out of the mass of illustra- 
tive materials available I have selected a few grouped items to in- 
dicate, since space prohibits proof, the shortcomings of the texts in 
matters of usage. 

1. Textbooks fail to recognize the psychological factor in num- 
ber-agreement problems. English has never been brought under 
the sway of purely formal agreement. We find common in speech, 
and frequent in literature, formally singular subjects with plural 
verbs, or plural subjects with singular verbs, or even collective 
nouns treated as singular and plural in the same sentence. These 
are not errors; they are part of the grammar of English, which de- 
termines agreement by the implied or intended number of the sub- 
ject, regardless of its form. Therefore the overemphasis in 
textbooks on problems of purely formal agreement is a false repre- 
sentation of the real idiom of English. 

2. Textbooks ignore the history of English. The alternative 
past tenses of “sink,” “sing,” “drink,” and other verbs of this class 
receive no explanation, although the forms abound in the literature 
read by children. Similarly, the usage problems connected with 
“slow” and “loud” as adverbs, with the past tenses of “dive” and 
the past participles of “prove” and “get,” are arbitrarily settled 
with an assurance no student of the history of English can share. 
The tolerance bred of historical perspective is strangely lacking in 
textbooks. 

3. The textbooks set up artificial distinctions between forms of 
equal acceptability. Present and past usage prove beyond all doubt 
that “farther” and “further,” “each other” and “one another,” 
“shall” and “will” (first person simple future), the possessive or 
objective case of the noun preceding a gerund, and the third person 
condition contrary to fact (“if it were,” “if it was”) are completely 
interchangeable in cultivated English. Yet a great deal of space is 
devoted in the average book to setting up distinctions between 
these pairs—distinctions not observed anywhere outside the class- 
room. 

4. The textbooks fail to note current tendencies in speech- 
change. Modern practice has definitely established the much-de- 
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bated “It is me”; in similar fashion, whether we like them or not, 
custom is establishing “The reason . . . . is because,” “due to” in 
constructions parallel with “owing to,” “like” as a conjunction, 
“data” as a singular collective noun, and “above” as an adjective. 
While these forms need not be vaunted, their existence and claims 
to respectability should receive notice. Yet the textbooks give one 
the uneasy feeling that although English has had a glorious past, 
it has no future. 

These are but a few of the glaring discrepancies between the 
English we speak and the English of textbooks. The reader is urged 
to make a critical study of the composition books on his shelf, and 
to draw his own conclusions. If he finds that textbook rules and 
cultivated speech differ, and if he demands that his future text- 
books represent the language as it is, it will not be long before we 
have composition books as admirable in their treatment of lan- 
guage and usage as they now are in all other respects. 





A BRIDGE FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 
HELEN HEED 


“T have just received permission from the State Education De- 
partment to put a course’in the history of English literature into 
our school.” 

As I heard a teacher from another New York state school make 
this remark, I looked up in surprise. Although I had taught in 
New York state for some years and had come to have a great 
respect for its educational system, I had not known that the in- 
dividual teacher might invent anything. There is no course in the 
history of English literature in the present state syllabus. What 
fun! I would invent a course, too. 

Such was the beginning of an experiment now three years old. 
Into it has gone what may be a hodge-podge of all good educa- 
tional things that have come my way in American secondary 
schools, American colleges, and one English university. Unlike 
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the White Knight’s devices, very little is really “my own inven- 
tion.” 

The first step was to have a group of the best twelfth-year stu- 
dents finish their last year of required English in a half year. Then 
I was free to ride my hobby. What I was determined to do was to 
create a course in the history of the literature of the English 
language that would not only teach the students that subject but 
would serve as a bridge between the secondary-school way of study 
and the college way. Too familiar is the tragedy of the spoon-fed 
high-school graduate, starving amid college plenty because he does 
not know how to feed himself. 

The education department would allow my students a half unit 
of credit toward the state diploma only on condition that the class 
meet five periods a week for a half year. How happy I was that the 
word was “meet” and not “recite”! This left me comparatively 
free. Meet we would five days a week; talk we would not except at 
the last meeting in every ten days. 

In other words, I have arranged the work in two-weekly as- 
signments, which are mimeographed and handed to the students 
with what explanation is absolutely necessary. The assignments 
have never been short or easy. Eight of the ten school days, be- 
sides doing much reading and study alone, the student does read- 
ing and study in the classroom, where, if any really serious prob- 
lem arises, he may consult the teacher. There has been the oppor- 
tunity, too, for the teacher to direct the student at the beginning 
of the course in the taking of notes on reading. On the next to the 
last day of the two weeks the student takes a rather searching 
written test, largely, but not wholly, objective, on the two weeks’ 
reading. In order to receive a mark over 85 per cent, he must prove 
that he has read not only the work assigned but also appropriate 
extra reading. Meanwhile, earlier in the second week, he has chosen 
a subject on which to write an essay of about five hundred words 
on some phase of his reading. In choosing subjects the student is 
increasingly urged to choose those that prove he has formed the 
habit of drawing conclusions from his reading rather than of re- 
producing an encyclopedic account of an author’s life or of hash- 
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ing up some second-hand criticism. On the last day of the two 
weeks the essays are handed in. Sometimes a few are read aloud 
and discussion arises from listening to them. More often that 
period is given to informal conversation in order that students may 
compare impressions of their reading. The teacher may or may 
not happen to be drawn into the conversation. 

Fairly early in the term each student chooses a subject for a 
term paper to be submitted later. This subject may lead to a care- 
ful study of some one author and his work or of some particular 
type of literature or of the characteristics of a period. Frequently, 
favorite authors are chosen. Other subjects, such as the elegy, 
English comedy, the Victorian novel, nineteenth-century writers as 
seen through their letters, have been taken. The student must sub- 
mit a bibliography that will show what material is available in the 
local school and village libraries. This I compare with what I 
think he should read and then find ways of filling in gaps by obtain- 
ing books from other libraries. When the time comes for writing 
the paper, the student receives some instruction in its preparation 
so that he may submit a fairly scholarly piece of work rather than 
an immature essay. The paper is required to be not less than 
fifteen hundred words in length. 

At the end of the course, to obtain his half-unit of credit, the 
student must pass a written examination covering the term’s work. 

The name of the course is bulky: “The History of the Literature 
of the English Language.” One thing that I have aimed to do is 
to get away from the old tendency of American schools to split the 
length of time available in the middle with some kind of pedagog- 
ical axe and fill the first part with a lamentably brief survey of 
English literature and pad the second half with a scandalously de- 
tailed study of something called American literature, most of which 
either is not American or is not literature and much of which 
fails to be either American or literature. Meanwhile, by this 
bisecting of time and subject matter, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa are as though they had never been; yet 
three out of four are not a great deal younger than the United 
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States, and all have produced something, at least, as good as much 
that is called American literature. 

Most of the time in the course is given to the literature of Great 
Britain. For the study of this a textbook is the skeleton, but the 
minimum reading for each two weeks includes considerable read- 
ing in the works of the period under discussion. If I know that a 
given author has been satisfactorily represented in the regular 
secondary-school English course required by the college board or 
by the state education department, I do not emphasize that author’s 
work in the literature course. However, only a few are so repre- 
sented. When we reach the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, I 
do a little lecturing on whatever seems essential in United States, 
Canadian, and Australasian literature. South African I hope to add 
when I have studied it myself. Readings in these then occur in 
the assignments. The lecturing kills another educational bird with 
the same stone. I warn my students that the American college, 
with all its virtues, still retains the fault of expecting its students to 
reproduce on a June examination this and that, said by a profes- 
sor in a lecture in March. I warn them also that the professor will 
probably lecture at top speed. Then we proceed to practice the 
art of taking notes on top-speed lectures. 

Perhaps it might be well to give a sample assignment. For the 
eighteenth century, for instance, the assignment last year included 
the study of about a hundred pages in the textbook and the read- 
ing of Pope’s Rape of the Lock, four selected Spectator papers, 
Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s She Stoops To Conquer, Defoe’s Rob- 
inson Crusoe (to Crusoe’s rescue from the island), those of Blake’s 
poems that appear in the Oxford Book of English Verse, a number 
of chapters from Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, the selections from 
Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe and Sterne’s Tristram Shandy that 
occur in Manly’s English Prose, and a few pages from Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. In more modern periods alternative choices are 
frequent in assignments; or when required work has been read 
previously by the student, he is urged to use that for “extra read- 
ing” and read another book by the same author to cover the min- 
imum requirement. 
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Thus, what I have tried to do for students taking this course is 
to give them an opportunity for both extensive and intensive read- 
ing, to offer them a broad view of the whole literature of the lan- 
guage, and to develop in them the power of drawing their own con- 
clusions and of expressing those conclusions both in formal writing 
and in informal conversation. I have given them practice in note- 
taking on reading and on lectures, in doing research work in a 
library, in making bibliographies and in properly annotating their 
own writings. I have tried to steer them away from the smug sense 
of having done enough when they have done the minimum, even 
when that minimum is large. In a word, I have tried to make them 
capable of taking care of themselves in their study. 

This is my bridge from school to college. In the three years since 
I began building it I feel that I have seen some good that it has 
done. Some brilliant students have learned that work may be 
necessary even in school. At the end of last school year, when I 
returned the two-weekly essays of the members of the class, I was 
delighted by the student’s mirth over their own immaturity at the 
beginning of the course. In the half year they had formed the 
habit of reading beneath the surface and drawing conclusions from 
their reading. Students who have gone on to college have told me 
that they have felt much less helpless in the library and in adjust- 
ing themselves to college ways of study than they would have felt 
without the course. The results of placement examinations have 
shown that in some colleges students have been allowed to take 
advanced English courses who would have been obliged to take 
regular Freshman English had they not gained the knowledge of 
books which the literature course supplies. 

Although the work is planned with the prospective college stu- 
dent in mind, students who have not been able to go on to college 
report that they have been helped in their reading by the taste for 
good books acquired by being at least exposed to a great many of 
them. Some students have bought the textbook or kept their as- 
signment sheets and have gone on in leisure time reading suggested 
alternatives for the books read in the course. 

This course is not a cure-all or a cure-everybody. The slow 
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student and the person who takes no joy in reading have no place 
in it. The superficial student is soon left high and dry in it. The 
student with a very heavy program or a great many outside in- 
terests should avoid it. To the comparatively small group who care 
to elect it, however, I feel that it is helpful. Such students find in 
its conquest satisfaction, and in the larger world it reveals to them 
joy and the desire to explore for themselves. 


THE SHIFT OF VALUES IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
CHARLES W. ROSSIER 


If we like to do a thing, usually we do it well. Every teacher 
recognizes this fact as a fundamental principle of instruction. We 
are constantly striving to concoct new schemes, and devise new 
plans, that will secure the real interest of our students. Few, how- 
ever, have ever awakened to the fact that most, if not all of us, are 
more vitally interested in activities which we dominate than in ac- 
tivities dominated by someone else. Man is, or should be, a self- 
directing individual. He is, or should be, by nature dominant, not 
dominated. Yet, in spite of the fact that we recognize dominance, 
personality, initiative, and self-control as hallmarks of success, we 
do little to foster these qualities—little even to capitalize them—in 
our teaching. 

Speaking of good citizenship, back in 1907, Woodrow Wilson 
said: “You know that with all our teaching we train nobody; you 
know that with all our instructing we educate nobody.” Can we, 
with sincerity, deny that indictment today? Can we even answer it? 

Certainly, then, such qualities as those mentioned above—plus 
such others as self-appraisal, the power to handle new problems, 
intelligent inquisitiveness, creativeness—are more to be desired 
than the mere acquisition of facts. 

In recognition of this idea, Culver decided to develop, if possible, 
some form of instruction which would encourage such qualities in 
the students. Accordingly the services of a consultant! were se- 





1 Professor S. A. Courtis, of Michigan University. 
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cured, and an experimental section was set up in which some of the 
new theories might be put to the test. From this arrangement the 
group-discussion method emerged. 

In its practical working-out this method is really a combination 
of what, to the writer, seemed practicable and adaptable to the 
needs of his students from the new, and what seemed valuable and 
worth while saving from the old. It is not presented as a perfect 
product or as a panacea for all the ills that we fall heir to. Rather 
it is presented as a step in the right direction in securing the whole- 
hearted support of the student in his interested encounter with the 
usual course of study in English. 

The group-discussion method differs chiefly from the old recita- 
tion type of classroom instruction in that the control of the class- 
room procedure passes almost entirely from the instructor to the 
students themselves. Instead of questions by the instructor to in- 
dividuals in the class, the students themselves propound the 
questions to one another. The class is subdivided into various 
groups. Ina class of fifteen, say, there would be three groups of 
five each. Each group has its chairman, who, however, is changed 
at frequent intervals. 

Since the work in English falls naturally into two fields—that of 
composition and rhetoric and that of literature—we shall deal with 
each separately. Let us say that the assignment has been in the 
text in rhetoric. Besides a number of pages which are to be read, 
various exercises are to be written out. 

When the class is assembled, if the instructor has any announce- 
ment to make or any out-of-the-ordinary class-business, he attends 
to it at the beginning of the hour. The groups are then formed. 
The members of the groups produce their papers and exchange 
them. Individuals indicate what they consider to be the mistakes 
on the papers which they are correcting, and later confer with one 
another on these indicated corrections. If the two concerned are 
able to arrive at an agreement, either one way or the other, the 
matter rests. If, however, they are unable to agree, they consult 
other members of the committee until an agreement is reached; or, 
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if an agreement is not reached in the committee discussion, the 
matter is carried to the instructor for his final word. 

Another method of procedure within the group is for each mem- 
ber to read one or two sentences from the written exercises, as he 
has it on his paper, while the others check him from their own 
papers. In case of disagreement the discussion is carried on as 
outlined heretofore. The chairman of the group keeps the grades 
for the members of his small committee, and at the end of the hour 
hands them to the instructor. The latter is free, meanwhile, to 
roam about the room listening in on the various group discussions, 
offering occasional comments and suggestions here and there, and 
free to give assistance when it is called for. 

In regard to themes, I have followed the practice of having them 
written outside of class and then brought into class, where they are 
first read in committee for such mechanical errors as the individuals 
in the group can detect. This first reading by two or three mem- 
bers usually occupies only ten or fifteen minutes, and the rest of 
the hour is then devoted to having themes read aloud and rated for 
emotional appeal and general effectiveness by the class acting as a 
committee of the whole. After that they are, of course, turned in 
to the instructor for his final correction of mechanical errors, and 
grading. It is interesting to note that the rating of themes by the 
class has had a very, very high correlation with my own marks of 
these papers, especially during the last two or three months of the 
term. 

In literature the work is carried on in committees but in a some- 
what different manner. As previously, a certain specified assign- 
ment is made, in which a designated number of pages is to be read. 
In addition to this, however, each boy is expected to underline or 
in other manner indicate any unfamiliar word or phrase that he 
may find in the passage which he is reading. He also composes a 
list of about ten questions based on the selection which is under his 
consideration. These questions may be merely informational, or 
may, and often do, deal with the significance of the selection from 
the standpoint of its relationship to our own lives. They may, and 
often do, call for comparison with other pieces of literature which 
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have been previously studied; and they may raise problems which 
concern ethics. They may entail personal judgment concerning the 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of presentation by the author, or the 
adequateness of motivation which he has used, or the figures of 
speech, or the verse-form in case it may be poetry, and the varia- 
tions of the regular form used, and so on. 

These questions and lists of unfamiliar words are brought to 
class and meanings are exchanged, the instructor, of course, being 
available as final authority. A few moments at the end of the hour 
are used by the instructor in supplementing what has been done, 
by giving the class the benefit of his larger experience through his 
interpretation and appreciation of the selection. 

This new method not only fostered qualities of initiative, self- 
appraisal, power to handle new problems, co-operativeness, and so 
on, but also it put the students following it far ahead of their school- 
mates in the actual acquisition of subject matter. Further, the 
method secured 100 per cent student interest in the course; and 
there was 100 per cent promotion of the second-semester classes 
under this system, with absolutely no sacrifice of standards of ac- 
complishment. There is only one reservation, though it must be 
admitted it is an important one. There was a partial weeding-out 
of weaklings, by failures and transfers from the course, at the c’ose 
of the first semester. Here are the facts: 

Two sections of tenth-graders, registered in the usual way, and 
therefore in no way selected for special ability, constituted the ex- 
perimental group. Of these thirty boys, one dropped out of school 
and four received F (failure) at the end of the first semester. Three 
of the failures, as well as five who had done passing work, were 
transferred into other sections at this time. But of the twenty-one 
remaining boys, not one failed at the close of the second semester. 
They took the same examination, save that they had a different com- 
position topic, as those students in regular sections. 

As judged by the totally impersonal and objective Educational 
Records Bureau’s Co-operative English Tests, the experimental- 
classes stood 35 points above the median of the department for the 
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tenth grade and over 1 point higher than the median of the depart- 
ment for the eleventh grade. 

In the Cross Tests, the experimental sections showed an average 
gain per boy of over 10 points, and a median score of 146. This is 
16 points higher than Culver’s median for the tenth grade; it is 20 
points higher than the public-school median for the tenth grade. 
Furthermore, it is 6 points higher than Culver’s median for the 
eleventh grade, and 11 points higher than the public-school median 
for the eleventh grade. It is, as a matter of actual fact, 4 points 
higher than the median score of college Freshmen. 

Considered from the various standpoints of subject-matter ac- 
complishment, therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
group-discussion method, in this somewhat limited experiment, 
proved itself eminently successful. 

But now let us return to the more intangible products of the new 
method—such things as student interest, qualities of initiative, self- 
appraisal, and so on. All I can do here is to refer the reader to the 
boys themselves. I shall quote from some of their papers. First, 
however, in the matter of interest I can offer this fact. Every boy 
was asked to hand in an unidentified, unsigned statement of whether 
he preferred the new or the old method of instruction, with reasons. 
The reasons varied, of course; but the decision was absolutely 
unanimous in favor of the group-discussion method. 

Later, in final examination, their special composition topic asked 
them to appraise the year’s work from an individual standpoint. 
They were asked also to make what suggestions they pleased rela- 
tive to improvements in the next year’s course. Quoting from some 
of these papers: 

The boy who received an F at the end of the first semester says: 

At the beginning of the semester I was rather dull, half-afraid, had a sort of 
inferiority complex. But by means of the present method of class-discussion I 


have overcome this fault, which might have been a serious drawback in future 
life. 


Another boy says this: 


While working in committees every chairman has had a little drill in leader- 
ship, and as everyone has been a chairman it can be said that the whole class 
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has developed in leadership. But more important than that, in my opinion, is 
our having learned to respect the ideas of others. In our discussion groups we 
learned that there are two sides to every story. 


Another chap, after speaking of the struggles of the first semester 
to get used to the new method, says: 

The next was quite different. We knew by now how to manage ourselves. 
We relied less and less on the instructor and became more and more independ- 
ent. We advanced rapidly;. . . . Wwe were a success. 

Last September my compositions were choked with grammar errors. My 
spelling was not what it should have been. My papers were untidy. Yet I was 
not hounded by Captain Rossier. He did not continually tell me what should 
be corrected. He did not simply point out what was wrong... .. He showed 
me what was right and why. Thereafter I did not have to do things mechanical- 
ly; . . . . Idid them because I knew they were right, and above all I knew 
the reason. 


Later on in this same estimate of the year’s work: 


We look forward to next year. We have hopes of better and more intelligent 
work; hopes of a new channel of literature to be opened next September; hopes 
of added things accomplished; . . . . there is still ample room for improve- 
ment. 


Is not this attitude the normal, wholesome one we wish all our 
students would take? Does it not bespeak appraisal of past accom- 
plishment, self-analysis, initiative, interest, and zest in what is to 
come? 

Another boy, in answering the questions as to his suggestion for 
the next course, says: “I think the next course should contain a 
good deal more grammar,” and goes on to explain that, since that is 
the difficult thing in the work, he needs more time to master it. No 
suggestion here of avoiding the difficult or unpleasant. Another boy 
has this cogent comment: 

We must also continue the study of our weaknesses in composition. Next 
year’s course might be improved by spending more time writing composition 
and less in studying the principles of grammar. I believe practice is a surer way 
to achieve success in composition. I believe that practice in composition has 
been the most valuable thing that this course has given to me. 
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Such comments at least indicate the general tenor of the group, 
and assert more emphatically than anything I could say the develop- 
ment of the characteristics or qualities previously mentioned. 

If the group-discussion method is even in part responsible, as I 
believe it to be, for some of the facts brought out in this paper, I 
believe it to be worthy the serious consideration of all those interest- 
ed in better teaching. 





THE TEACHER 
MARY OWEN LEWIS 


I court the patience of the sun 
That sheds its warmth through waiting days 
On fruit that ripens, one by one, 
In marvellous and hidden ways. 


I need the steadiness of rain 

That pours itself in quickening showers 
And when they dry returns again 

And taps the husk to draw the flowers. 


I want the confidence of night 

That doing is but half the deed; 

For life, awakened under light, 

In darkness swells to form the seed. 











FOR THE APHRODITE OF MELOS 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY 


We have sought you 

Down all the winds of the world, 

Only to find you in this drowsy place, 

Arching your lovely body in the Louvre at the end of the 
Corridor of Pan. 


Your shoulders lift 

White ....smooth.... 

So did they shine 

Above the blue of legendary seas. 
Your pale breast curves.... 

Is it in welcoming 

To pilgrims tired of their questing? 


There were such dusty roads to this cool shrine and you, 
Sometimes our very faiths grew dim. 


Touch our hot temples with your rippling marble dress. 
Lay your cool glance on our importunate lips 
While ancient healing creeps into our blood. 


For you are older than the elders of all people, 
Blither than men returning from the wars, 

More beautiful than women, and they sleeping .... 
Stronger than truth, more lasting than all tears 
That slip down through the darkness. 


Hold us, O Aphrodite! Heal us. 
The world was barren till we found your shrine, 
Empty our singing till we knelt by you.... 
Beauty has fallen on our hearts like prayer. 












































MAKING VISUAL AIDS “ON LOCATION” 
EMELINE ANTEL ROLFE 


When we inquired about visual-education material for Treasure 
Isiand, we were informed that there was none available; in fact, 
there was a dearth of material for English work at the Wilbur 
Wright Junior High School. 

“‘We have been waiting for someone to ask for slides for the English 
classics,’ remarked Dr. William Gregory, director of the Cleveland 
Educational Museum to our principai. “Mr. Marshall, why don’t 
you make your own slides?” 

The challenge was accepted straightway and research work was 
begun on our first venture, Treasure Island. The result was a set of 
thirty-eight slides made by photographing and coloring book illus- 
trations. Artists’ conceptions of characters differed so widely that 
we could not combine scenes from different copies as we had hoped 
to do. 

The reaction of the Z Class to the slides was gratifying. Their 
oral and written composition work convinced me that visual aid is 
exceedingly valuable, especially in the low-mentality group. It was 
amazing to hear some of the comments. 

They criticized the colors of these slides, for the artists had care- 
lessly given Jim several changes of apparel. Some commented that 
Jim aged too quickly; others thought the pirates didn’t look mean 
enough. (In truth, the color artists had not lined their faces so that 
they might resemble those of weather-beaten seamen.) A reproduc- 
tion of the “Hispaniola,” included in the slides, inspired some of the 
group to investigate the parts of the boat, and soon we were discuss- 
ing familiarly nautical terms—‘larboard,” “keel,” etc. 

Boys who considered themselves quite ‘‘hard-boiled’”’ gasped as 
they saw O’Brien dead drunk in the cabin of the boat and the 
crafty Hands fall from the mast to his doom. 

The Treasure Island problem was easily solved. However, when 
we began to cast about for good illustrations of other pieces of litera- 
ture, studied in the English department, we encountered unexpected 
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obstacles. We found very few editions with enough, or good-enough, 
illustrations to use for visual aid. The only alternative for us was 
to create our own settings and photograph them. 

With a younger class we embarked on this new venture, selecting 
for the first subject four of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems, so be- 
lowed by all children: “Our Hired Girl,” ‘‘Griggsby’s Station,” 
“Little Orphant Annie,” and ‘Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.”’ 

After the class had become thoroughly familiar with the four 
poems, we selected the scenes, planned the settings, and discussed 
the casting of the characters. In selecting the characters we chose 
only those who would photograph well. When no one in the group 
was suitable for a part, children from the school were selected. Here 
the Z pupils had an opportunity to play a part. These children, who 
had no chance on the speaking stage, could hold their own here, and 
their fellow-students knew it. 

What a change was wrought in some of their lives! They gained 
confidence and poise through this medium of self-expression. Per- 
mit me to cite two cases. One little fellow who could not distinguish 
an m from an m and who had never received recognition before 
glanced up at me with beaming eyes and remarked, ‘You do not 
know how happy I am! I have always longed to take part on the 
stage at least once, and now I am going to be in pictures where every- 
body will see me.” 

I shall never forget this lad on the morning that we went out ‘‘on 
location.”’ As he held up his shining face for make-up, he chatted, 
“Do you know I got up at six o’clock this morning to take a bath? 
I just had to be clean for those pictures.”” What a striking difference 
it has made in the personal appearance of this lad! The unkempt, 
dirty-faced boy has become a potential actor. 

Another boy, later selected to play the part of Ichabod in “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” our second selection of creative settings, 
had been a problem case. He despised school, ‘‘cut’’ at the least 
provocation, and had never received a satisfactory grade in English. 
As the scarecrow schoolmaster, he not only delved into the story of 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” but also applied himself to the re- 
quired tasks in English and received a grade of E. His grave re- 
sponsibilities had given him a raison d’étre. 
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There was a remarkable improvement not only in his attendance, 
but in all his grades. He was no longer the diffident lad, but wore 
a happy smile when he inquired again and again, “‘Are we going out 
tomorrow to take some more pictures?” 

This boy had never ridden a horse while the lad who had been 
selected for the character of ‘‘Brom Bones” had had some experi- 
ence in horseback riding. When we took the scenes for the midnight 
ride in ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Ichabod mounted the horse 
fearlessly and rode like an expert while Brom Bones turned pale and 
refused to mount the horse so that a substitute had to be procured 
for him. “It is just like in the real movies when stars have seconds 
to perform the dare-devil feats for them,” grinned Ichabod. “But 
I didn’t think you were such a coward, Jim,” he added from beneath 
his superimposed nasal appendage. 

The next step in this project was research work on settings and 
costumes. Children spent many hours at the library, the art muse- 
um, and the historical museum. Then came the actual task of 
finding these settings. 

Within a radius of twenty-five miles of Cleveland we sought out 
century-old homes, dusty roads winding along woodlands, babbling 
brooks, rustic bridges, orchards, pastures, and pumpkin fields. With 
these natural properties so close at hand, Fortune smiled on us. 

The details of setting and costumes had to be considered much 
more seriously than for a stage production, we learned by trial and 
error. 

We had selected a room for 
thought answered our purpose in every detail, the old clock, the old 
pictures, the oil lamp, and the flowered wallpaper. However, great 
was our disappointment when we saw tile mopboards showing up in 
the picture. A new setting had to be found. From practical exeri- 
ence the children learned the importance of minutiae in description, 
for they found out that the eye of the camera does not overlook 
details. 

For one setting of ‘““The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” we had found 
the ideal Van Tassel home. It seemed to be just the exterior we 
wanted until the anachronism of the electric wires stretched across 
the front was evident in the proof. Luckily, this picture did not need 
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to be taken again, for we could block out the part where the wires 
were noticeable. 

The same care had to be exerted in the details of costuming. 
Though everyone was intent on wearing the correct apparel, one 
boy neglected to change his tennis shoes, and that necessitated 
“shooting” the picture again. 

Make-up was the next stumbling block. I soon discovered that 
I could not use the same make-up that I had been using for stage 
work. After several experiments the best results were obtained with 
the make-up used by movie stars. For children’s réles little make-up 
is necessary in this photography work. An excess of rouge photo- 
graphs black. 

One bright Saturday morning, after costuming and making up the 
selected group of twenty-five characters, we transported them to the 
chosen spots, and the stage was set for the shots. They were now 
“on location.” Here the children were actually living again the days 
of Riley and Irving’s ‘‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” our second selec- 
tion of creative settings. 

A dressing tent had been erected at a centrally located camp site 
for the characters to make changes in costume. A cook from the 
school cafeteria provided a noonday luncheon for the entire com- 
pany. Work was combined with pleasure. A movie film was made 
of the children partaking of their luncheon. What fun Ichabod 
Crane provided! Since-it was impossible to keep a putty nose on 
him, a papier maché nose of the Crane type had been added to his to 
intensify his resemblance to that famed schoolmaster. Just picture 
him trying to drink milk from a glass! This artificial attachment 
was such a hindrance that after several attempts he finally had to 
dispense with the milk. Other incidents made this day on location 
memorable and enjoyable. 

In fact, the participants enjoyed being on location so much that 
the news spread very rapidly, and I was swamped with requests to 
visualize ‘Master Skylark” and Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” from 
others to whom they had imparted the news of the fun. Pupils really 
began to imagine themselves in the parts of characters in all their 
stories. How much easier it was after that to approach a lesson in 
literature, for the children really enjoyed the prospect. 
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On the back of each negative we designated the colors to be used 
in tinting the slides, making them correspond to those of the actual 
costumes worn and of the natural settings. These photographs were 
then made into thirty-eight colored slides which were placed in the 
Educational Museum as an aid to pupils of the Cleveland schools 
in visualizing their reading. The set of slides of “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” will soon be completed, and then another set of forty 
slides will be added to the collection at the Museum. Everyone was 
convinced that the actual performers had benefited immeasurably, 
but whether the pictures would be of any permanent value to other 
pupils was an open question. 

After the Riley slides were completed, we tested the practical 
value. One of my classes, already interested in poetry, decided to 
have a Riley lesson on the four poems selected: ‘Little Orphant 
Annie,” “Out to Old Aunt Mary’s,” “Griggsby’s Station,” and 
“Our Hired Girl.” In preparation the members of the class chose 
topics for individual investigation. 

Our lesson opened with “A Few Minutes with Riley.”’ The chil- 
dren were learning something about the life of Riley, not the dry 
biography which pupils so detest, but interesting facts through some 
of the following topics: 

1. A Famous Portrait of Riley (painted by Joun SINGER SARGENT) 

2. A Few Interesting Facts about Riley 

3. The Lesson Riley Taught Me (Perseverance) 

4. Where Riley Received Inspirations for Some of His Poems 

5. Why I Like James Whitcomb Riley and His Poems 

6. Literary Dens of Riley or Where Some of Riley’s Poems Were Born 
. How Little Orphant Annie Came to the Riley Home 


Then came the reading and discussion of the poems in detail. 
The chairman then surprised them with the announcement that they 
were going to have an opportunity to see these four poems in slides 
with some of their school friends assuming the réles of the characters 
in the poems. As the slides were shown, a pupil who had been “on 
location”’ recited the poem. 











PLAY-PRODUCTION PROCEDURE 
A SURVEY OF THE METHODS OF 114 
HIGH-SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
PAUL F. OPP 


Information on such a subject as play production collected by 
survey or questionnaire has a number of uses. In the first place, 
some directors may wish to compare their procedure and methods 
with others in the same field. Another value, and one sought for in 
this investigation, is to secure a picture of present practice among a 
well-qualified and select group of high-school directors. A study of 
the data should give some information on the most used methods. 
The most used methods of well-trained teachers are not necessarily 
the best, but this information can be used as a basis for subjecting 
these standards of present practice to test and experiment so that 
more reliable conclusions may be drawn in the future. 

Last fall a questionnaire was sent to every director of dramatics 
on the roll of the National Thespians, a high-school honor society in 
dramatics, and to enough city high schools to bring the total to 300. 
The replies came from 114 high schools, representing a median en- 
rolment of 694 pupils. While a wide distribution was sought, the 
desire predominated of having the information represent the prac- 
tice of directors in close touch with the problems of staging school 
plays, and, as far as possible, having some special training for the 
work. Of the 114 teachers reporting, 22 had the A.M. degree and 53 
had an average of 16.5 credit-hours of graduate work in speech, play 
production, and stagecraft. In so far as the replies are based upon 
the experience of qualified teachers, the data may well be given addi- 
tional significance. All sections of the country and thirty-four states 
supplied these answers. 

One of the first questions upon which information was sought was 
the official title of the dramatic director. Was the director a special 
teacher, or one employed to teach English, Latin, or some other sub- 
ject and assigned the duty of sponsoring a dramatic club in addition 
to their regular, curricular work? Then, in view of the additional 
38 
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work and hours spent in rehearsals, are high-school teachers assigned 
this extra work given a lighter teaching load? Table I gives this 
information. 

TABLE I 


TEACHING SUBJECTS OF H1GH ScHOOL, DIRECTORS, AND NUMBER 
REPORTING LIGHTER TEACHING LOADS 





; ' iti Number Be sing Number Report 9 
Department Title | Title Per Cent ing Lighter Pond Per Cent 
Director of dramatics......| 19 | 17 12 | 63 
Teacher of English 45 39 15 33 
Public speaking ' 2 21 18 75 
Teacher of English and speech 12 II I 8 
Other departments.........| 14 12 2 14 
WE wex ee be cean 114 eee 48 


The 48 directors reporting a lighter teaching load reported on the 
average a lighter load of 1.5 class periods of teaching per day. 
Only 333 per cent of the English teachers reported lighter loads as 
compared with 63 per cent of the directors of dramatics and 75 per 
cent of the teachers of public speaking. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON CASTING AND REHEARSING 


1. Average number of three-act plays given by 114 high schools........ 2.4 
2. Average number of one-act plays given..................0 cece eee 7.0 
3. Median number of pupils tried out in casting a three-act play....... 37.0 
4. Median number of days required to cast a three-act play........... 5 

5. Average number of rehearsals per play.................-.00eeeees 23.0 
6. Median rehearsal period........... .....+ 5 weeks, 4 times per week 
7. Mode (method used by santat mabe) . ..... 4 Weeks, 5 times per week 
8. Length of each rehearsal (median) ...................45. -ooee 2 BOUTS 


Teachers representing other departments than speech and Eng- 
lish were teachers of French, Spanish, history, and mathematics. 
Several were school librarians. Yet it is to be noted that these teach- 
ers from other departments reported graduate work in play produc- 
tion and stagecraft. 

The information revealed by a study of the data on casting, re- 
hearsing, and general procedure is summarized in Table II. 
Seventy-two teachers reported that they made out a schedule of 
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rehearsals in advance and posted it or gave it to the cast before the 
rehearsals started, and 6 more stated that this schedule was made 
out weekly in advance. This suggests that the rehearsal procedure 
need not be left to chance or undertaken without serious preparation 
in organizing the work of rehearsals. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions based on evidence presented in this survey are as 
follows: 

1. The teachers of English are the largest single group of teachers 
assigned the duties of directing dramatics. If, however, we combine 
the number of those listed as teachers of public speaking, English, 
and speech, and those employed solely to direct dramatics, we in- 
clude almost 50 per cent of the teachers reporting. This shows some 
tendency to place the direction of dramatics in the hands of teachers 
trained in speech activities. 

2. In about half of the schools studied the work of directing class 
and club plays is distributed among several teachers. Help is fur- 
nished with scenery and costumes in a little over half of the schools 
by manual-training and sewing teachers. 

3. The responsibility of selecting the plays used is largely a duty 
of the teacher directing the production. 

4. In most cases, pupils who were members of the class or club 
giving the play are the ones eligible to try for a part in the cast. A 
median number of thirty-seven pupils are tried out in casting a 
three-act play, and a school week of five days is the median time re- 
quired to select the cast. Double casts are used in some high schools 
and some directors make use of understudies. 

5. The median rehearsal period for a three-act play is five weeks, 
rehearsing four times a week. The median length of each rehearsal 
was two hours. The mode, or prevailing practice, is to rehearse a 
play four weeks, five times per week. The best time for holding re- 
hearsals was reported to be in the evening from 7:00 to 9:00, and 
the next most frequently reported time was after school from 3:30 
to 5:30 P.M. 
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IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS LETTERS 
HERMAN 0. MAKEY 


A few years ago, when I was talking to a schoolman about busi- 
ness English, he asked me how business English differed from any 
other English. I have thought about this question a great deal, es- 
pecially since I have observed that many texts on business English 
seem to be built upon the idea that business English is a peculiar 
jargon only distantly related to the English of everyday use and 
literature. 

Now, I worked in an office both before and after attending high 
school, and both before and after attending college; and I have yet 
to find any respect in which business English differs from any other 
English. So I answered my friend, as I would answer him today, 
‘The English is the same; it is merely applied to different problems.”’ 
Any training the student may receive in spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, sentence structure, and paragraphing will carry over in its en- 
tirety to business usage. However, just as there are courses in essay 
writing, short-story writing, and précis writing, there may with 
propriety be courses in business-letter writing. 

One serious objection to business English as I have often found 
it (I hope my experience is exceptional) is that it degrades for the 
student the whole matter of business English. It seems to be taken 
for granted that the business man is an automaton, that he must use 
certain words and phrases, that no intelligence is required of him, 
that there is no place for imagination in business! This follows, per- 
haps, from the greater ease of teaching business clichés, the frame- 
work of a letter, and a slavish imitation of models. 

The fact is that no form of writing requires for its success a greater 
use of imagination, a less restricted freedom from conventional 
phrases, than business English. Unless the writer definitely visual- 
izes the correspondent and can Jook at the letter from his corre- 
spondent’s point of view, he will not be a successful writer of busi- 
ness letters. In the office where I worked was a young woman of, 
in many respects, exceptional business ability; but she was unable 
41 
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to write a good business letter. Saturday after Saturday salesmen 
would come storming into the office, demanding to know who had 
written John Doe the letter which had cost the firm John Doe’s 
business. What was the trouble? The writer could not see, as she 
wrote the letters, the effect that they would have upon her cor- 
respondents. Although spelling and all the other techniques are 
important, the weightier matters should not be ignored. 

The letter of application, for example, should not be taught after 
a model but as a practical exercise of this essential quality—imagina- 
tion. In the first place, the student must apply for a position which 
he knows he can fill. He must put himself in the employer’s place 
and ask himself what he would want to know about an applicant be- 
fore employing him. If anyone thinks this too simple, let him try it 
himself; yet the success of the application depends upon this. 

Once my firm advertised for a cashier, giving a box address, as 
we did not want it known in the office that we intended a reorganiza- 
tion of the bookkeeping department. The advertisement appeared 
three times a week for a month, and every day brought one or more 
replies. Some letters were little more than announcements that the 
writer would accept the position. Most, however, told us the age, 
height, marital status, etc., of the applicant. 

None of these matters was of great importance. Any age above 
eighteen was equally acceptable. Obviously, height and weight 
would not affect the applicant’s fitness for the work. Marriage, in 
my experience, has never qualified an ignorant accountant for a 
position requiring an extensive knowledge of accountancy; nor has 
failure to get a mate prevented any from balancing his books. 

What we—like every rational employer—wanted to know was 
what the applicant could do. His failure—or inability—to analyze 
the work so that he could see what was required and to check himself 
against the requirements gave us no confidence in his ability to do 
the work. The result was that no one of the applicants was em- 
ployed. An entirely new shift in the bookkeeping department was 
made so that the employee whom we were promoting carried the part 
of the work which we thought no one else in the office could do, and 
another employee was given the routine part of the work. Perhaps 
some one—or several—of the applicants would have been satisfac- 
tory, but we had no basis for supposing it. 
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A teacher once said to me, when we were discussing this subject, 
that she would never employ anyone who told her what he could do. 
That, she said, would be bragging. On what basis, then, I asked her, 
would she employ a person. The answer is obvious: “We cannot ra- 
tionally employ anyone except on the basis of what we think he can 
do.’’ No one is going to spend time calling or writing to references 
unless he has some reason to think that it will be worth while. 

Many think that experience is important. An applicant for the 
position of taking care of children in the evening thinks that she has 
given definite information when she says that she has taken care of 
Mrs. Brown’s children. Actually, she has given no information at 
all—none, at least, that is important. In one case, taking care of 
children may merely be staying in the house while the parents are 
gone, the children having been put to bed by the parents before the 
girl comes. In another case, it may be entertaining the children until 
the parents return. Or it may include putting the children to bed. 
The applicant needs to be specific. What did she do when she took 
care of Mrs. Brown’s children? 

Or an applicant says that he kept books for Johnson and Com- 
pany. Does this tell what he did? If he thinks it does, he is betray- 
ing his ignorance of bookkeeping—a significant fact to the employer. 
I kept books for two years and, during that time, never made a 
balance and made not over ten debit and credit entries. In our office 
a girl who had never studied bookkeeping a single minute or had a 
moment’s experience was taught in two hours to operate a book- 
keeping machine quite efficiently. Thereafter, she could say that 
she had had experience as a bookkeeper. Yet she knew nothing 
about bookkeeping; she merely knew how to operate a bookkeeping 
machine. 

It should, therefore, be evident that the employer, in order to 
choose his employees intelligently, needs very definite information. 
Someone, however, may say that this is pure theory, that actually 
employers do not consider letters of application in this way. A few 
years ago I taught a course in business English for a business house 
that employs several thousand people, a branch of one of the largest 
manufacturing firms in our country. In this class were several men 
from the employment department. After a discussion of letters of 
application, one of the men brought to class a sheaf of applications, 
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which we examined. In not a single case had a rejected applicant 
told what he could do; those who had been looked up had at least 
implied that they could do certain definite tasks. 

Is it not clear, then, that our students in business-letter writing 
need, above all, training in putting themselves imaginatively in the 
correspondent’s place so that they may know what to say in their 
letters? This is true in orders, for what is neglect to give sizes and 
colors but failure to see what the recipient of the letter needs to 
know? It is true for all other kinds of business letters. The most 
important question in criticism of a business letter is this: ‘Will 
the person to whom you are writing be able to do what you want 
done without doubt and without writing for further information?” 

All other criticism is secondary. Business letters should bring re- 
sults. Results may frequently be secured in spite of errors of tech- 
nique. Margins may be bad, spelling may be faulty, the salutation 
may be incorrect, the address may be misplaced; but if the recipient 
of the letter can positively determine what the writer wants him to 
do and has sufficient facts upon which to base his response, the letter 
will succeed. 

What will models contribute to training in this sort of letter 
writing? I doubt if models can be wisely used until after the student 
has solved the thought problems of the type of business letter upon 
which he is at work. If he is given a model letter, he will likely base 
his letters upon the model instead of the situation. When I left busi- 
ness to become a teacher, I wrote three applications in one day. Since 
each was for a different position, the letters were dissimilar. Infor- 
mation essential in one case was unimportant in another. No, I did 
not get a chance at any one of the three. It happened that I did not 
fit the needs of any of them, but I was right in making my applica- 
tions to fit the openings, nevertheless. 

So the student must realize that his actual qualifications and the 
needs of the position determine what he should say; the model may 
then be used to help him see how the letter can be improved in 
technique. To use the model for any other purpose is to make im- 
possible the writing of good business letters. The day of The Com- 
plete Letter Writer is past. 

Someone may think that students are incapable of this sort of 
letter writing. I am at present teaching a group of slow students, 
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a part of whose work is business letter writing. Unless I insist upon 
their solving the problems imaginatively, they will not do it. It 
sometimes takes two hours for a student to see that the position for 
which he is applying is the one that the prospective employer ad- 
vertised in a certain newspaper on a certain date. True, I could 
tell him this; but, unless he sees the fact for himself, he has not 
learned what he most needs to be taught about writing this letter: 
that he must tell the person to whom he is writing precisely what 
he wants him to know. Any student can, if the teacher is willing to 
give the time and the attention, be led to write intelligently any 
kind of letter which should be taught that student. I submit that 
no other kind of writing is worth while. 

Spelling should be taught. So should paragraphing, margins, 
headings, sentence structure, complimentary closings, and all the 
other things which have any connection with business letters. These, 
however, are but the outward dress. If the letter does not contain 
the only thing for which it is written, it is but 

a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


A STUDY OF NEWSPAPERS 
SARAH AGNUS WALLACE 


There are days in the opening or in the closing sessions when the 
teacher may find herself facing a restless class of fifty who lack the 
proper interest, or perhaps the regular school equipment of pens, ink, 
texts, and library resources. But since newspapers are in every 
home, or are to be had for the asking, not much fatiguing extra 
work is demanded of the teacher in preparing a lesson on the press. 

The age and ability of the class must decide the definite points to 
be secured in this first study of literature in news print. The general 
purpose is to awaken the students to a realization of the power of 
the press throughout the world. To some students it may be a shock 
to realize that every day in every land in every language boys are 
up at dawn distributing the same chronicle of the world’s history. 
The mere collecting and handling of wide news issues has its values 
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in teaching comparisons and in opening new outlooks. But from any 
paper, columns may be selected for special work. For essay study 
the teacher may select editorials or special articles; for alliteration or 
simple meters, the poetry column; for brevity and force, the captions 
and cartoons; for wordplay, riddles and wisecracks; for spelling, the 
crossword puzzle. 

The request to city children for newspapers of any kind from any- 
where will bring an avalanche of printed material. Unasked, the 
children write to distant relatives for papers. They beg old copies 
from clubrooms, offices, and libraries. The foreign-born forget their 
shame and present with pride copies in Italian, German, French, and 
Hebrew. They make bargains with the news stands. This avalanche 
is then assorted by the Hanging Committee. The papers may be 
strung on cords along the upper blackboard space, or they may be 
pinned, overlapping, to the bulletin boards under the headings 
“Foreign,” ‘‘United States,” “Local.” 

New topics for question or discussion crop up daily. These may 
be recorded on the blackboard by the secretary. Each pupil then 
selects the subject he can best master and in old or new files of his 
paper follows his topic, working individually at it to prepare a report 
for his class. 

This report may be prepared at home or in school. It may be 
written in a notebook, or separate sheets of typing paper may serve 
as mounts for a collection of editorials, poems, or cartoons. If a stu- 





dent has personal acquaintances among newspaper men, a visit to 
the editorial office or pressroom will vitalize his report. The teacher 
may offer help from borrowed copies of such books as Who’s Who, 
Reader’s Guide, and New York Times Index. To expedite matter for 
the handicapped, slow pupil, the teacher may also aid by having 
on hand a supply of old newspapers, mounting paper, paste, and 








scissors. 

A day has been set for the close of all newspaper work and the 
presentation of oral reports before the class and its guests. The 
club chairman or president has interviewed and inspected individual 
work in order to make up his program plan and to grant to each 
participant a certain number of minutes for his speech. 

The class too has been busy in writing to the faculty and friends 
brief invitations or announcements of the Newspaper Day. The 
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Guest Committee has distributed these cards through the office mail 
boxes and is prepared to escort and introduce distinguished visitors. 
Pride in the individual effort and loyalty to the school may prompt 
a general desire toward clearing up, cleaning up and even to simple 
decorations in honor of the day and its guests. 

In the preliminary study care must be taken to see that there is 
diversity of subjects. The children may otherwise all select the 
“funnies” or the cartoons. In that case the teacher must perhaps 
be quick at adapting this choice to her own knowledge and to her 
needs for the English class. For the report she might suggest the 
following points: 

The cartoon 
1. The artist and his place in the paper 
2. His style, purpose, peculiarities 
3. His subject: political or social, vital and current 
4. His emphasis by exaggeration and repetition of 
a) Personal defect (big teeth, smile) 
b) Personal habits (long cigar, big stick) 
c) Symbolism (elephant, tiger, donkey) 
5. His captions 
6. Comparison of the drawing with written sarcasm or irony 
7. Comparison of the drawing with that of famous cartoonists 
8. Roosevelt and the cartoonists 
9. Hoover and the cartoonists 
10. Artist’s signature or mark 


Since the student must face the class and lay his topic material 
before them, he must have some definite points of information to 
present. For the timid and uncertain speaker the following general 
outline on written material may be helpful: 

TITLE, NEWSPAPER, PAGE 
1. Author 
2. His purpose 
a) Political doctrine c) Information 
b) Civic improvement d) Humor 
3. Appeals to what type of reader 
4. Material secured by 
a) Cable b) Radio c) Interview 
5. Copyright, by Associated Press 
6. Length in words or space given 
7. Illustrations 
8. Payment made by 
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g. Student’s reason for choice of subject 
10. Student’s source of information about the subject 

The final effort is the composition of a class newspaper in which 
each student contributes an original bit of work: editorial, news 
column, cartoon, advertisement, or photograph. 

This plan met with success when tried out in the opening weeks 
in September in a new school building. Machines were grading the 
terrace outside, and workmen were hammering inside the building. 
Classes were not fully settled, and textbooks supplies and equip- 
ment not yet unpacked. The interest of the children was, however, 
immediately secured by their contributions of newspapers. 

Fathers got interested, since their favorite newspaper was in the 
show, and even the janitor offered a paper from the old country. 
One teacher brought her husband to see the foreign papers. Night- 
school students were anxious to know “what the kids were up to 
now.” They took the children’s bound reports from the chalk-ledge 
to read and chuckled with delight over the cartoons. 

The emergency had been boldly met and turned to an advantage. 
The teacher felt that her other work had been made easier by the 
acquaintance she had made with her children in their brief but eager 
study of the newspapers. 

The following suggestive list of possible subjects was compiled 
with the aid of the students: 

TOPICS ON THE NEWSPAPER 


1. An editor 16. Clubs 

2. A special writer 17. Real estate 

3. A columnist 18. Book reviews 

4. A cartoonist 19. Local events 

5. A caption writer 20. Society 

6. The foreign correspondent 21. Fashions 

7. The special correspondent 22. The kitchen 

8. Finance 23. Automobiles 

g. Art 24. The weather 
10. Drama 25. Legal notices 
11. Music 26. The advertising manager 
12. Radio 27. The circulation manager 
13. Aviation 28. Shipping-room 
14. Education 29. Newspaper in the post-office 
15. Sports 30. Associated press 
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31. United News Service 
32. Scripps Howard 

33. Hearst papers 

34. Politics in the press 

35. A subsidized press 

36. Congressional Record 
37. United States Daily 

38. The Sunday edition 

39. Origin of the newspaper 
40. Benjamin Franklin 

41. A night in the pressroom 


. The newspaper morgue 

. Ten famous papers 

. Ten famous editors 

. An interview 

. The newsboy 

. The United States in foreign 


papers 


. The President and the papers 
. Tabloids 
. Extra! Extra! 





PEDAGOGUE 
SIGMUND FOGLER 
I 


“Let us consider life and her fine gifts— 

A splash of sunshine on a summer’s day; 

Warm, silent rain, that clears away 

The petty rut of traffic where it shifts 

Across the roadway; the song-bird’s lilting drifts ; 

The shrill green of spring ; autumn, gay 

With color ; winter’s benediction, gray 

With wisdom ....The splendid love of woman that lifts 


The eyes to heaven where the stars reflect 
The fierce hopes of dreamers which direct 
And form the leaven of our own desires..... 
The lecture’s done. Beyond the smouldering fires 
Of his lost spirit, his students, laughing walk, 
Untouched by even the echoes of his talk. 


II 


He was not tall, nor dark, nor beautiful 

Yet when they laid him down, a shadow passed 
Upon the knot of silent friends, who came 

To hear him say he died without regret. 

And they remembered how his eyes, whimsical 

And wide, had looked when they had seen him last— 
The tired face, the lips parched with flame, 

Thin hands smoothing down the coverlet. 


He saw in youth a certain loveliness, 

That turned to wine what had been only bread, 
That took a cloud and turned it into sun; 

As if he knew what we could only guess— 

That they would speak for him, when he was dead; 
Their hands complete what he had left undone. 


5° 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Fortunately, we can all hear Lincoln’s own words time after time—if 
they are spoken well—and not be bored. Fortunately again, the modern 
writers have made splendid contributions to the field of Lincoln literature. 
It is possible, therefore, and not so very difficult, to combine some of the 
old material with some of the new, and to create interesting projects for 
assembly and classroom use. 

Let us consider first a Lincoln assembly program. The one for which 
instructions are given in this article is based upon our own program of 
last year. After the manner of the culinary writers, I may say, then, that 
this is a “‘tested”’ program. 

In order to get the best results, give your stage a slight transformation 
to begin with. Place in a prominent position at least one American flag. 
Then on one side of the stage place a portrait of Lincoln so that everyone 
can see it. On the opposite side use your lineascope, or any similar 
machine that your school possesses, to enlarge a colored postcard picture 
of the Lincoln Memorial. With ten or twelve fine boys and girls on the 
stage, you will have a scene to inspire any audience. 

Assume that it is time now for the program to begin. After the usual 
introductory preliminaries customary for your assemblies, open the 
program of the day with a patriotic song. ‘‘America’’ will satisfy your 
purpose, and it will save time besides, because you will not need to use 
books. 

Following the song, you will have as your first speaking number Mark- 
ham’s “Lincoln, the Man of the People.’ For the reader, choose an im- 
pressive person. Much, you know, depends upon first impressions. When 
you announce the number, by the way, be sure to mention the fact that 
Mr. Markham wrote the poem for the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington. 

Next, have some student, preferably a boy, begin to tell in a series of 
instalments the story of Lincoln’s life. See that the speaker chooses his 
material well, avoiding too lengthy discussion and rehearsal of worn-out 
details. The first section of his talk will cover Lincoln’s boyhood and 
youth, including his early love. Having completed so much of his story, 


t Several lines may be cut from this poem. 
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the speaker will pause to call upon a girl who is to recite Edgar Lee 
Masters’ little poem, ‘“‘Ann Rutledge,’ beginning: 


Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music; 
With malice toward none, with charity for all. 


The reader must be attractive and her voice must be soft and musical to 
convey to the audience an impression of sweetness and reverence. 

Now the biographer continues, stressing in his second instalment Lin- 
coln's political life, including campaigns and debates. To illustrate the 
type of speech that Lincoln gave, he will call for the Utica address of 
February 18, 1861, known as Lincoln’s shortest speech. The orator who 
delivers this speech can give his audience a great deal of amusement if he 
has a good sense of humor. 

In the third section of the life-story, the speaker will be concerned with 
the years of the presidency. This instalment may be punctuated with as 
many additional numbers as time allows. At any appropriate point in the 
narrative you may introduce some music. ‘“The Vacant Chair’’3 is a song 
that became popular while Lincoln was in the White House. Have it sung 
by a quartet or a sextet, and if you wish to add another song, use ‘“‘“Swanee 
River’ or one of the many other songs of that type. A negro spiritual will 
be in keeping. 

Of course the “Gettysburg Address” must be given as part of this 
period’s contribution. Let the boy who is to give it feel that he has the 
responsibility of thrilling every heart anew. It would be possible to use 
Mary R. S. Andrews’ “The Perfect Tribute” as a prelude, having the de- 
tails told briefly. With a great deal of cutting, the same story is some- 
times used as a reading. The address is then delivered as part of the read- 
ing. 

Either before or after the address, depending upon the manner in 
which the biography is arranged, have two or three Lincoln stories told.4 
The speaker may call for them after he has commented upon Lincoln’s 
enjoyment of stories and his tendency to indulge in humor in order to re- 
lieve his mind during a crisis. Stories to be used on the program must be 
selected carefully, and they must not be given too close to the address. If 
they are told somewhat earlier, the two numbers will give the program a 
fine effect of light and shade. 

2 All poems referred to in this article may be found in Untermeyer, Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921). 

3 See Morrow, Forever Free, chap. xvi, for information. 


4See Anthony Gross, Lincoln’s Own Stories (New York: Harper & Bros., 1912). 
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The fourth and last division of the narrative brings the close of Lin- 
coln’s life. Avoid any tendency to spend unnecessary time on the assassina- 
tion. See rather that more emphasis is placed upon the man himself, his 
character, and his achievements. Then follow the final section of the story 
witb one of the great poems on Lincoln’s passing. Of the many written by 
the martyred president’s contemporaries, probably “O Captain! My 
Captain!’’ remains the favorite. However, you can bring the substance of 
the program closer to our own time by using the last section (twenty 
lines) of John Gould Fletcher’s “Lincoln” or Vachel Lindsay’s ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln Walks at Midnight.” 

Since the program must have variety, insert more music at this time. 
The group rendering the previous selections may sing “Nellie Gray,” 
“Deep River,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” or something of a lighter 
vein pertaining to the period. 

As a concluding speaking number, by all means use Ida Tarbell’s excel- 
lent prose reading, “He Knew Lincoln.’’s’ The boy who gives it must be 
one who loves Lincoln and one who finds it not too difficult to slip into an 
old-timer’s way of reminiscing. Let him be seated in a comfortable arm- 
chair. In case time is limited, the prose reading may be cut, or Witter 
Bynner’s short poem, ‘“‘A Farmer Remembers Lincoln,” may be sub- 
stituted. The latter affords similar contrast and relaxation to what has 
gone before. Still another choice is available in Schauffler’s arrangement 
of Woodrow Wilson’s splendid oratorical tribute, “The Spirit of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.’ It is deeply appreciative, but of course more serious than 
either of the other readings. To close the assembly you will want one 
more song in which all can join. Let it be “America the Beautiful.”’ 

Now let us turn our attention to classroom exercises. Below you will 
find a group of subjects that we have used in our school not only for regu- 
lar composition assignments but also for contest essays and speeches: 

1. From Lincoln’s Childhood to Ours; or, Abraham Lincoln’s Childhood and 
Mine [contrast] 

2. A Character Sketch of Lincoln; or [limiting the topic for a shorter theme], 
A Characteristic of Lincoln That I Admire 

3. Lincoln’s Early Love Affair and Its Influence upon His Later Life 

4. Lincoln as a Debater 

5. Lincoln the Lawyer [the book of this title will interest some students] 

6. Abraham Lincoln as a Father 


5 See Johnson, Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation (New York: Century Co., 
1930). 

6 See Robert Haven Schauffler, Lincoln’s Birthday (New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 
1909). 
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7. Lincoln the Story-Teller [discuss and illustrate] 

8. Description of Lincoln [include physique and habits of dress] 

9. Lincoln and His Cabinet 

10. A Review of The Perfect Tribute, or Any Other Lincoln Book on Your Out- 
side Reading List 

11. What Lincoln Did for the South; or, Lincoln as the South Sees Him Now 

12. The Field of Gettysburg as It Appears Today 

13. Description of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, or Any Other Scene 
Associated with Lincoln That You Have Visited 

14. Lincoln as Grandfather Remembers Him; or, A Story Grandfather Told 
Me about Lincoln 

15. My Favorite Lincoln Poem 

16. Why Walt Whitman [Vachel Lindsay or any other good author] Chose To 
Write about Lincoln 


Some students may have newspapers dating back to Lincoln’s time. 
Others may have pictures and souvenirs which they have collected on 
their travels and will be glad to bring to class. 

Just five more suggestions I wish to add for an assignment of a slightly 
different nature. They may be used in either English or speech classes, 
preferably for upperclassmen. Each project may be assigned either to an 
individual or to a group. 

1. Arrange a tableau of the famous portrait of Lincoln as a boy reading before 
the fireplace. 
Discuss costuming for either men or women in Lincoln’s time. If possible, 


Ne 


use a costume for demonstration. 

3. Prepare a short scene from some play having its setting in the Civil War 
period. Consider Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln 
and Robert E. Lee, Vollmer’s ‘‘Sun-Up,” and De Forest’s ‘‘Little Women.” 

4. Dramatize a scene from some novel, such as The Crisis. A slave auction, for 

instance, is different and very interesting to work out. 

. Write a short one-act play with the Civil War as its background, The play 


wal 


may be memorized and acted before the class, or read by the author. 


These projects will require more preparation than an ordinary assign- 
ment, and they should therefore be announced at least two weeks before 
they are due. None of them need occupy more than twelve minutes for 
presentation, and, since the first and second will take much less time, it 
will be possible for all five to be given in one period with every member 
of the class participating. 

MARGARET F. RICE 
AMHERST, OHIO 
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READING FOR ROMANCE EUROPE III 
V. ITALY 

Short History of the Italian People. By Janet Penrose Trevelyan. Putnam's, 
1920. Histories of many European countries are worth our reading, es- 
pecially this of complex Italy. 

Garibaldi’s Defense of the Roman Republic, Garibaldi and the Thousand, Gari- 
baldi and the Making cf Italy. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. Longmans, 
Green, 1907, 1909, 1911. A most fascinating trilogy, parts of which should 
be read if time does not permit all of them. 

Understanding Italy. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Century, 1923. Probably 
the best of the many attempts at a difficult interpretation. 

New Italy. By Helen Zimmern and Antonio Agresti. Harcourt, Brace, and 
Howe, 1920. Another good attempt at interpreting Italy to us Anglo-Saxons. 

An American Look at Fascism, a series of articles in the Survey Graphic Maga- 
zine for March 1, 1927. One of the last ambitious efforts to chronicle difficult 
changes. 

The Soul of an Immigrant. By Constantine Panunzio. Macmillan, 1921. One 
of the finest books of its kind, not only a narrative but a comparison of the 
American and the Italian character, clearing away misapprehensions so as 
to help us on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Dante: How To Know Him. By Alfred M. Brooks. Bobbs Merrill, Indianapo- 
lis, 1916. A good introduction to the Divine Comedy and the New Life of 
Dante, well translated by Charles Eliot Norton. Houghton Mifflin, 1891, 
1895. 

Renaissance in Italy: The Fine Arts. By John Addington Symonds. Holt, 1908. 
Scholarly and readable, much more illuminating than Walter Pater’s The 
Renaissance. Macmillan, 1893. 

Autobiography or Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, Translated by J. A. Symonds. 
Scribner’s, 1926. An entertaining source for many forms of Florentine art. 

The Courtier. By Baldassare Castiglione. Liveright, 1929. A very charming 
source for the Renaissance art of gentle living. 

The Art of Florence. By W. W. Powers. Macmillan, 1918. A very helpful 
interpretation of masterpieces; easy to read. 

Venice and Its Art. By W. W. Powers. Macmillan, 1930. A delightful presen- 
tation of Venetian history, architecture, and painting in terms adapted to 
our modern viewpoint. 

Mornings in Florence and Stones of Venice. By John Ruskin. Old classics still 
able to inspire and guide, though dated. 

Ave Roma Immortalis. By Francis Marion Crawford. Macmillan, 1898. 
Partly historical, partly descriptive, wholly entertaining. 

The Forerunner or the Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. By Dmitri Merezhkov- 

ski. Putnam’s, 1902, or the “Modern Library.” Fiction and biography hon- 

estly mingled; never misleading, yet always entertaining. 
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The Romance of Sandro Botticelli. By A. J. Anderson. Dodd, Mead, 1912. 
Another easy and helpful diluted-biography, imitated for other artists. 

*Romola. By George Eliot. A great old novel for Florence. 

Rienzi: the Last of the Tribunes. By Bulwer-Lytton. An old novel for Rome. 

Vittoria. By George Meredith. A novel that serves as a great explanation of 
the Risorgimento and Mazzini, and deserves to be much better known. 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer-Lytton. The popular old novel on the great 
eruption of Vesuvius. 

Ben Hur. By Lew Wallace. A popular old nevel on early Rome. 

Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. Another old novel, for early Christian Rome. 

The Unwilling Vestal. By Edward Lucas White. Dutton, 1918. A novel that 
pictures aspects of imperial Rome. 

Sicily: Past and Present. By Ashley Brown. Dodd, Mead 1928. A very helpful 
and necessary background for one earthly paradise. 

“Empedocles on Etna.” By Matthew Arnold. A poem that adds meaning to 
Taormina; very different from “Enceladus” by Longfellow. 

“‘Balaustion’s Adventure.” By Robert Browning. Mostly a free transcript from 
Euripides, but suggestive for Syracuse. 

“Lays of Ancient Rome.” By Thomas Babington Macaulay. The ringing old 
verses that introduced Rome to our schooldays. 

“Giotto’s Tower,” “The Old Bridge in Florence,” sonnets on Dante, “Seven 
Sonnets and a Canzone from Michelangelo.” By H. W. Longfellow. Poems 
for Florence, as others for their respective localities—‘“Amalfi,”’ “Monte 
Cassino,” “The Sermon of Saint Francis,” and the passage from Filicaja 
“To Italy.” 

“Marino Faliero” and “The Two Foscari.” By Byron. Poetic dramas for 
Venice. 

“Lament of Tasso” and “Parisina.”” By Byron. Poems for Ferrara. 

“The Cenci” and “Adonais.” By Shelley. A poetic drama and an elegy for 
widely different aspects of the Eterna] City. 

*The Master Mosaic-Workers. By George Sand, translated by C. C. Johnston. 
J. M. Dent, London, rgoo. A true story excellent for Venice. 

“Lines Written among the Euganean Hills” and “Julian and Maddalo.” By 
Shelley. Poems for near Venice. ; 

“On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic.” A sonnet by Wordsworth to 
show the feeling in 1802. 

“Andrea del Sarto,” ‘Fra Lippo Lippi,” “Old Pictures in Florence,” “‘Pictor 
Ignotus.” By Robert Browning. Poems for Florence, as also his “The 
Statue and the Bust,” for the Annuziata Square there. 

“The Bishop Orders His Tomb in St. Praxed’s Church,” “Two in the Cam- 

pagna,” and “In a Gondola.” By Browning. Poems that interpret some 

aspects of Rome, its vicinity, and Venice. 
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The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. Parts of this long poem shadow 
much of Italy. His short poem “The Italian in England” lends a welcome 
glow from the Risorgimento. 

“Casa Guidi Windows.” By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. One among her 
poems which the Italians call ‘‘a golden ring to bind England and Italy.” 

“Songs before Sunrise.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Real poetry in- 
spired by United Italy, like his ‘Lines on the Monument Erected to Mazzini 
at Genoa,” and “In San Lorenzo” (for Florence). 

GERALDINE P. DILLA 
PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





HOW VALUABLE IS MARY’S NOTEBOOK? 


It is easy to write into a contract, “prepare a notebook,” but do we al- 
ways make sure that when Mary sets about making hers she understands 
which is the more valuable kind to prepare? 

The essential difference in values may be represented by what I think 
of as the cistern and the fountain types. The former is exemplified in the 
attractive notebook that not infrequently comes to us. It is ambitious in 
size, pretty in penmanship, and ornate as to cover. It contains a table of 
contents, one or more biographies carefully copied, items taken from the 
class work on the blackboard, a poem or two neatly penned, and multi- 
tudinous pictures carefully mounted and sometimes labeled. This assem- 
bled material usually has all the “requirements.” 

Now just what is the educational value of this piece of work? It does 
represent industry, for it took hours of painstaking work; but if industry 
is spent in vain, how ought it to be reckoned? 

Illustrative material aids in understanding literature. Furthermore, 
the search for it—the questioning, the evaluating, the selecting—does 
have educational value. This value, however, is frequently offset by 
pupils’ using pictures already labeled. At least its value becomes highly 
problematical when the pupil!’s family does the searching or when the pupil 
mutilates bound periodicals, encyclopaedias, or other books. A perverted 
sense of values may send the pupil to cut into a usable book to obtain 
pictures for a notebook that never will be really used. 

Leaving out of account the facility with which typed material and 
mounted pictures may be transferred from one generation of loose-leaf 
notebooks to succeeding ones, I judge from my experience the short- 
comings of this cistern type to be three in number. The first is that the 
notebook seldom allows the social sharing of experience that is of real 
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value in the teaching of literature. To be sure, there is the notebook 
made collectively, by a group, and there is also the effort to display well- 
made notebooks for perusal by the class. Yet if a certain body of mate- 
rial is valuable, would not the bulletin board be a better place for it? 
The pupil would have the same experience of finding it and, in addition, 
the social one of showing it satisfactorily. The collective notebook has 
more social value, inasmuch as it involves working together as well as 
sharing results, but this condition would obtain equally well in other 
joint enterprises. Of course, one social aspect, sometimes overlooked by 
the teacher, is the assistance given by the family in the search for mate- 
rials; mothers and fathers often sit up late trying to find a picture of a 
knight in armor, or Apollo, or Elaine on the barge. This form of adult 
education, however, is seldom included in the objectives of the English 
course. 

The second charge against much of this repository type of work is that 
to do it well requires time quite out of proportion to the object gained. 
A notebook on Stevenson may well take four or five hours—time enough 
to read another book of Stevenson’s. It is an open question, depending on 
the individual student, whether the making of a collected notebook or the 
reading of a second book is the more valuable. 

This matter of “divergent values,” as one educator has called them, 
arises in connection also with many of the projects encouraged in the 
study of literature, such as the making of castles, costumes, and log 
cabins. If either the castle or the notebook becomes an end in itself and 
its purpose is lost sight of in the making, then, plainly, it has become a 
“divergent value,” leading away from literature rather than into it. 

The chief objection to this cistern type of notebook is its lack of cre- 
ativeness. At the most, it applies facts, but all too often it only reapplies 
them. A ninth-grade boy may collect pictures to illustrate Robin Hood 
ballads, but if he knew the Robin Hood story in the seventh grade, his 
effort brings him diminishing returns. The seemingly most complete and 
attractive notebook we receive may not have one original idea or hint of 
any vital reaction on the part of the pupil. Such reaction is what makes 
the study of a particular book His, and no small part of the purpose of 
the notebook is to contribute to his individual grasp and appreciation. 

The other type—the well-of-water type—is necessarily more indi- 
vidual. It is not a repository for material obtainable in encyclopaedias 
or class notes. It records a pupil’s own experience in the reading of that 
book: challenging questions, favorite quotations, notes on collateral read- 
ing, an original story or poem on a similar theme, an application of some 
idea in the reading to present-day life shown in a sketch, a clipping, or a 
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diagram. Rather obviously, this type of notebook is likely to be more 
slender. It may not be pretty. But as a chapter in the pupil’s diary of his 
thinking it is vital and promises growth. It is a milestone to mark prog- 
ress. No, this is not social, because its value is distinctively personal, 
whereas the cistern type is neither. It should take less copying by rote. 
It strengthens the reading experience of the pupil; it does not go off at a 
tangent to seek secondary values. It lies much closer to the heart of our 
objectives in teaching—and closer to the heart of the boy and the girl. 
PEARLE ETHEL KNIGHT 


CHARLESTON HicH SCHOOL 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





A MAGAZINE UNIT 


One of the units of work over which our commercial Seniors grow most 
enthusiastic is that in the present-day magazine. The work was planned 
as a step toward wiser leisure-time reading. Its purposes were to acquaint 
pupils with a number of magazines of a better sort than those we found 
them reading or with a wider field of material than they had discovered, 
to let them see differences in aim and in adaptation to groups of readers, 
and to encourage the notion of carefully chosen magazine reading for 
the entire family. 

A number of magazines suitable for our purpose were listed in five 
groups: (1) current events, (2) fiction, (3) special interests, (4) juvenile, 
and (5) a “literary” group listed as “a special group of articles and 
fiction.” Each pupil handed in a list of all magazines taken at home, 
checking those of which he could bring copies for class use, and indi- 
cating whether he would be willing to buy one or more copies of others 
needed. Since our community is an industrial town in which many of 
the homes have no magazines, this information was particularly neces- 
sary. From these lists a magazine was selected for each pupil to bring, 
or he was directed what to buy. Pupils were told that the latest copies 
need not be the ones brought. A number of other teachers also con- 
tributed to the supply. The first year we borrowed additional copies 
from the school library, though two weeks’ class usage, even with very 
great care, is a bit hard on library material. Pupils were, of course, also 
directed to the school and public libraries for material which might be 
used outside of class. 

The magazines were stored on the shelves of an open bookcase, with 
a small notebook in which pupils signed for materials taken from the 
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English room. There was, therefore, little effort needed in the manip- 
ulation of the plan. 

Two weeks were allowed during which both class time and outside 
preparation time were put on the work. During the third week the group 
discussed the magazines, and outside of class completed the notebook 
assignments. Directions were given, as usual in our units, for three levels 
of work. Level one required the study of two magazines from group 1, 
one from group 2, and two from group 3. Level two required the study 
of three additional, including one from group 4. Level three required 
at least one magazine from each group and at least ten altogether. In 
addition to study of the questions given (see below), each pupil kept 
a list of materials read. The notebook requirement was a brief estimate 
of each magazine studied, as to persons for whom planned, kinds of 
material found, and points liked if there were such. 

During the laboratory periods I helped pupils needing assistance 
either in selecting magazines or in the problems raised. By the time we 
were ready for the discussion, everyone had considerable material to 
contribute. In addition to giving descriptions and estimates of individual 
magazines of a group, the pupils made comparisons of apparent pur- 
pose, allowing, of course, for their individual preferences. They noted 
whether a magazine was planned for boy, girl, man, woman, or the 
whole family; and whether, for example, it emphasized business or 
world-affairs, articles on success or on science, on cooking or on fashions. 
In the fiction group attention was called to changes from the original 
purpose, as indicated in the title, to notable authors whose work is 
appearing, and to the degree to which the magazines also belong in the 
special interest class. 

Practically every pupil discovered one or more magazines which he 
had not known existed and with which he was delighted. Most of them 
found pleasure in magazines they had not expected to care for. With 
no specification as to what must be read, nearly all had at least as long a list 
of non-fiction read as of fiction. By suggesting particular stories or 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly and some other magazines the pupils 
had been regarding as “high-brow,” I inveigled a number of people into 
reading a good bit from group 5, which for commercial students I had 
deliberately kept separated from the others. One girl commented, “I 
enjoyed reading the Atlantic Monthly, although some of the articles are 
written for people more educated than I.” 

The first year the unit was used, there was no time for anything 
additional. The second year we also briefly considered some of the 
magazines which I had carefully omitted from the list but which occupy 
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the leading space in many of the newsstands. The burst of laughter 
which greeted my inquiry as to why these had not been included was 
in itself evidence of some increase in discrimination. 
The points for study were as follows: 
1. Appearance, make-up, shape, size, quality of paper, type, illustrations, 
color and design of cover, frequency of publication, price. Does the 
appearance sell the magazine? 
Advertising. What articles are advertised? To what desires are adver- 
tisers appealing? 
From 1 and 2 what do you learn about the people who buy the magazine 
or subscribe to it? 
4. Kinds of material: articles, stories, poetry, current history, travel, house- 
hold matters, biography, special interests, reviews of books, music, drama. 
Keep a reading list which gives author (if named), article, magazine, date. 


NO 


Ww 


The list of magazines by no means includes all that would be useful. 
It is rather a list of those, among the suitable ones, which we could get. 


Group 1: Current events 
Current History, Forum, Literary Digest, Review of Reviews, Time, 
World’s Work. 

Group 2: Fiction 
American, Colliers, Delineator, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Pictorial Review, Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s Home Companion. 
(The preponderance of girls in the class accounts for the number of women’s 
magazines included.) 

Group 3: Special interests 
American Cookery, American Home, Arts and Decoration, Asia, Baseball 
Magazine, Better Homes and Gardens, Bookman, Country Gentleman, De- 
sign, Etude, House and Garden, House Beautiful, Hygeia, Industrial Arts, 
Nature, National Geographic, Popular Mechanics, Popular Science Monthly, 
Scientific American, Theater Arts Monthly, Travel. 

Group 4: Juvenile 
American Boy, American Girl, Boy’s Life, St. Nicholas, The John Martin 
Book. 

Group 5: Special group of fiction and articles 
Atlantic Monthly, Century, Golden Book, Harper’s, Scribner’s. 


BELLE RANNEY 
LINDEN HicH SCHOOL . 


LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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ADAPTING LITERATURE TO LIVING 


The remark that courses of study must have direct relationship to stu- 
dent problems is trite, and yet it may be a catch phrase shielding a multi- 
tude of strange methods which, merely because they are modern, teachers 
take for granted are helping the student. In this respect English courses 
are no exception; on the one hand is the class in formal grammar similar 
to the one of two centuries ago, when society put a premium on erudition 
and grammatical pedantry; on the other hand is the ultramodern class 
in indefinite literary appreciation which expects a response in students 
who have never been shown how to get beyond the Wild West in their 
personal reading; and perhaps neither of these classes, with its pointless 
subject matter, does a great deal in making “book education” a part of 
the present-day adult life. 

The English department is as much obligated as any other one depart- 
ment to give the student the social and ethical consciousness which is an 
aim of education, and surely it can come as near as any other to solving 
the character education problem with which our high schools must be 
concerned. The meeting of this social responsibility, being dependent 
upon the inward development of the student, cannot be effectual as a 
one-semester or a one-year project; and the English department, since 
it has each student for three or four years and gives him one-fourth of his 
high-school education, has therefore not only an opportunity but an obli- 
gation. Four years of class work is too valuable to spend on a hit-and- 
miss purely academic procedure. 

My special problem, for example, is making my classes in English 
profitable to boys and girls of rural Montana. My subject matter and 
method must assume that my students are future mechanics, farmers, 
merchants, heads of families—not English professors. The colleges wil! 
take care of those comparatively few students who wish to receive a 
formal scholastic education; the less scholarly the boy, the more he 
must depend upon his high-school English courses to keep his mind from 
commonplaces in the years when he will be responsible for making good 
citizens of his own children. Again, the brilliant boy and the one with 
good home advantages will perhaps be cared for by the schools of higher 
learning, but the slow boy or the one who has no one seeing him through 
needs all the advantages of the high-school teacher’s superior experience 
and training. A wise superintendent once advised an inexperienced 
English teacher: “Be good to Johnny. His hands and feet may be the 
biggest part of him, and he may not know how to write a good sentence; 
but I have an idea he can plow a pretty straight furrow.” 
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The following incident illustrates my purpose in presenting romantic 
literature as a study in social ethics: When, in connection with the /dyils 
of the King, a class of Juniors were discussing the conduct of modern men 
and women of culture, an argument arose as to whether it is necessary to 
have good table manners at all times or only when one is not in his own 
family group. Those in favor of a continual display of good behavior 
finally won the argument. A few days later, having in mind Lancelot’s 
courtesy of Elaine, his refusal to gossip about the queen, his personal 
modesty, his willingness to take responsibility in entertainment, I asked 
a boy admirer of knighthood how Lancelot showed by his conduct while 
a guest at Astolat that he was a gentleman. This boy, after giving the 
survey, added, “Well, Lancelot didn’t have to use any special effort when 
he went some place to eat.” The seriousness with which the class accepted 
this statement pointed a way to making the study of literature a factor 
in solving the students’ everyday problems. 

An objective in presenting Jvanhoe may be to help each student find a 
new interest in reading, by impressing upon him that literature may help 
him get from society indirectly what he has been unable to assimilate 
directly. Everyone wants to be well thought of, to be of importance to 
his fellows. When a boy knows how to become a gentleman without 
attracting unfavorable attention of classmates who, too, for protective 
purposes, ridicule whatever they themselves are not able to possess, then 
his behavior will improve. The big he-boy is grateful to the teacher who 
accepts him for what he tries to be and for subject matter which definitely 
shows him what society expects of him, be it in table manners or phi- 
losophy. To be of greatest value, then, literature must help the student 
find the underlying relationships between all his problems in school and 
out; or, the importance of /vanhoe as literature as such is to be sub- 
ordinated to the various responses to society which it can arouse in my 
students. 

Ivanhoe was presented as a “good story.” In preparation for the study 
of this book, the outside reading list was discussed in class, each student 
wrote a paper on his choice of reading material, and then each brought 
his book to class and read for an hour. This was to get them launched on 
their outside reading, to show them that I was interested in whatever 
interested them, and to give them a chance to admit that they prefer 
Western stories to all others. They were told about Scott and his novels 
which have been read because of their stirring adventure, romance being 
defined as they proceeded. Emphasis was laid upon the fact that Scott 
was as popular in his time as any Western story writer is in cur own. 
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We made comparisons between Jvanhoe and various modern hero stories 
as we went along and discussed the personal characteristics of the hero. 
One purpose of this procedure was to give criticisms of cheap literature 
without arousing antagonism. Before leaving /vanhoe, each student 
should have known, in theory at least, what the English department con- 
siders good literature. Discussion covered such points as historical ac- 
curacy, emotional influence, ideals regarding obedience to the laws of 
society, personal conduct of the leading characters. 

The following outline shows the relationship of the points to be covered: 


IVANHOE 
A. Purpose 
1. To discover the enjoyment derived from reading a different kind of 
book. 


2. To discover the fundamental laws which govern the conduct of cultured 
men and women. 
B. Procedure 
1. Background work 
a) Discussion based on the qualities which are expected in leading 
characters in hero stories. 
b) Stories told by teacher from Caesar, Robin Hood, King Arthur. 
c) Readings from Middle-English literature. 
d) Student reports on subjects which they show an interest in, such as 
Robin Hood, Norman castles. 
2. Presentation 
a) As good story. 
b) As comparison with modern hero stories. 
c) As novel of historical value. 
d) As type of romantic literature. 
C. Socializing values derived 
Opportunity to discuss points of conduct every boy and girl should know. 
This centers around two points, each of which is covered by student 
themes: 
a) What were the characteristics of knights and ladies? 
b) What are the characteristics of gentlemen and ladies today? 
IRENE BERG 
FLATHEAD County Hicu ScHoor 
KALISPELL, MONTANA. 
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ACID TESTS FOR COMPOUNDS 

After having adopted as my fundamental principle in the teaching of 
English the idea that all literature and composition, written and oral, 
have, for a first objective, clearness, I set about arranging the various 
phases of the work so that each would show what part it plays in the task 
of securing clearness. 

One of the early problems which confront the English language stu- 
dent is how to combine ideas into longer sentences in order to avoid the 
monotony of the dead level; that is, the expression of every idea, regard- 
less of its importance, in a simple sentence. Naturally the use of the 
compound sentence precedes that of the complex. The puzzle consists in 
determining which ideas belong in a compound sentence. Our present 
realization of the necessity for efficiency and accuracy in the compound- 
ing of foods and drugs makes us unwilling for cooks and chemists to 
travel the long and tedious as well as dangerous road of trial and error. 
Realizing the hazards as well as the delays, we demand that they be care- 
fully trained. Since the disadvantages of inaccuracy in speech with their 
resulting misunderstandings do not always reveal themselves promptly, 
we have gone on teaching sentence structure by haphazard methods, 
which, at best, can provide only partial success. 

Accepting the definition that a sentence is a group of related words 
expressing one idea, I have set up, in my own experiments to put some- 
thing definite before students, three so-called “acid tests” which aim at a 
guarantee for the unity of a compound sentence. These demand that: 


1. Subjects of two or more independent clauses be the same. 

2. Subjects of two or more independent clauses be in contrast. 

3. Subjects of two or more independent clauses though different show that 
they are parts of a whole. 

Examples of each are listed below for sake of illustration: 

1. Our cook made gingerbread today, and she promised to make doughnuts 
tomorrow. 

1. Our cook made gingerbread today; therefore she was released from her 
promise to make doughnuts tomorrow. 

2. Our cook made gingerbread this morning, but mother insisted we should 
not eat it till afternoon. 

3. The floor is waxed; the walls are tinted; and the ceiling is ornamented 
with cross beams. 


In so far as I have been able to discover, these tests are perfectly flex- 
ible with regard to the four relationships capable of being expressed by 
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the compound sentence: addition, opposition, alteration, and conse- 
quence. In addition, they serve the purpose of forcing a student to use 
the more versatile complex sentence when one of these tests cannot be 
met easily. 

Let us apply this theory to an actual problem. Sentence A was con- 
structed by a student, and the others were improvements suggested by 
the class. 

A. The road was paved only two years ago, but now holes are everywhere. 
B. The road was paved only two years ago, but now it is full of holes. 

C. The road which was paved only two years ago is now full of holes. 

D. The road which is now full of holes was paved only two years ago. 


Sentence A shows that the student had a feeling that there was a 
“oneness” in the idea expressed by the two independent clauses, but its 
structure shows the haziness in his mind as to what he was contrasting. 
Sentence B makes the contrast clear; sentences C and D show the changes 
in emphasis which are not only possible but probably highly essential to 
the development of a clear paragraph. 

Obviously I have omitted any mention of implied unity, but I trust 
that I have made clear that I am speaking with reference to beginners 
who have the habit either of using constantly the simple sentence for all 
ideas or of immersing all ideas in long, rambling sentences connected by 
“and-er” at intervals. Students who used these tests have been enabled 
to achieve a clearness of which they themselves are conscious. The stiff- 
ness which might arise from a too strict adherence to this set of tests is 
more than offset by the realization on the part of students that compound 
sentences should naturally form a small part of the total number used, 
but that, when one is needed, they can construct one and be positive it 
is correct. 

HELEN Rootes Horn 
Oak CiirF Hicu ScHOoOoL 
Dattas, TEXAS 
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EDITORIAL 


Professor George S. Counts has started much discussion by means 
of his John Day pamphlet Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order? 
Most thoughtful observers will agree with Professor 
Counts that important economic and social—and prob- 
ably political—changes are likely in the lifetime of the pupils now in 
school. They would all aggree that these young people will need to 
be informed as no previous generation has been and that they will 
need to be open-minded and clear-headed as few Americans today, 
either radicals or conservatives, are. That the schools have some ob- 
ligation in this is obvious. 

But the duty of the schools is not to attempt to determine what 
the new social order shall be—or even to forecast it. Conscious 
League of Nations propaganda is just as out of place in the school- 
room as the most virulent ‘‘1too per cent American” teaching would 
be. Among adults each of us should express his own honest convic- 
tions freely and with all the force fair citation of evidence makes pos- 
sible. But in dealing with immature minds which will have to face 
conditions we cannot foresee, we have no right to implant our rea- 
soned convictions as prejudices. 

What, then? We may see to it that young people are awake to the 
politico-socio-economic problems so far as these are within their 
comprehension. We may even make such matters subjects of discus- 
sion in our senior high school and college Freshman composition 
classes. And always we should try to see that all the facts the young- 
sters can understand are put before them and we must try to get 
them to think—not “thob,’”’ as Henshaw Ward would say—their 
way through to conclusions which they regard as tentative. Note the 
formula: conclusions, lest we have the indecisive, Hamletian intel- 
lectual, so much criticized for his practical uselessness; tentative con- 
clusions, lest they prove a hindrance when new evidence appears or 


Dare We? 


conditions change. 
Dare we? Dare we not? 
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Those who know Ezra Pound only by a few of his poems in the 
anthologies and perhaps have heard of him as an American ex- 
Reading to Patriate in Italy will be surprised to learn that he is pas- 

Train sionately interested in our American teaching of litera- 

Taste ture. Not that he approves our present practice, of 
course, but because of the possibilities. One suspects that his essay 
How To Read‘ was written with American youth in something more 
than the tail of his eye. 

His simple thesis, possibly somewhat reminiscent of Matthew 
Arnold, is that the best way to develop literary discrimination is to 
read in succession those works which have introduced highly valuable 
innovations in subject matter or manner of expression. He proposes 
a list of such innovating masterpieces, beginning in hoary antiquity 
and selecting impartially from all the literatures of Western Europe. 

In the choice of works to be read there is room for difference of 
opinion—though Pound undoubtedly knows world-literature as few 
men do, and has an enviable record as a discoverer of such geniuses 
as James Joyce. Some might argue that Mr. Pound had not chosen 
the most important innovations. More of us would doubt the neces- 
sity of choosing the works which first displayed these elements of 
power if only the curriculum contained selections which did display 
these qualities in high degree. But, admitting that adaptations may 
be necessary, the idea of building courses to include notable embodi- 
ments of as many as possible of the varieties of literary excellence 
deserves more consideration than it has received. Surveys and type 
courses may sometimes choose approximately the subject matter 
this principle would call for, but the organization and approach are 
different. Pound’s thesis can be directly applied, of course, only to 
late undergraduate courses for English majors, to M.A. reading pro- 
grams, or to private post-college study by teachers and would-be 
critics. 


* How to Read. By Ezra Pound, New York: To, Publishers, P. O. Box 3, Station 
F, 1932. Pp. 160. $1.00. 







































NEWS AND NOTES 


STUDENT’S GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


How can we get our students to read quantities of good books, with 
enjoyment and intelligent appreciation? Perhaps a partial solution of our 
problem is to be found in the Student’s Guide to Good Reading proposed 
by a group of English instructors who evolved the idea last summer while 
attending the Session on English of the S.P.E.E. (Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education) at Ohio State University. 

Students too often make a sharp distinction between literature recom- 
mended by professors and books that are enjoyable. Therefore the plan 
is to compile the best of these students’ reports in a Guide to Good Reading 
which, it is hoped, may prove useful as a basic or supplementary test in 
introductory literature courses. Perhaps students will respond more read- 
ily to recommendations by fellow-undergraduates than they do to sug- 
gestions ex cathedra. The purpose is to emphasize a few hundred books 
which combine significance with readability, chiefly those available in in- 
expensive editions such as Everyman’s Library, Modern Library, Star 
Books, Grosset and Dunlap, and A. L. Burt. 

Any instructor who uses book reports can readily co-operate in this 
project, at least to the extent of selecting and submitting the best of those 
received. For this purpose reports should contain about two hundred 
words of compact, suggestive analysis and interpretation. Neither a 
mechanical summary of plot or contents nor a parroting of conventional 
criticism is desired, but each report should make clear the essential con- 
tent and the characteristic flavor of the book and should point out its 
strong and weak points. In style the reports should aim for the vigor and 
naturalness of one intelligent undergraduate talking to another. 

A preliminary list of about five hundred titles is in preparation, includ- 
ing primarily the consistent best-sellers in the various popular editions. 
The tentative divisions of this list are as follows: 

1. Outlines and Handbooks; 2. The Sciences, Physical and Biological; 
3-5. The Ancient World: 3. Greece, 4. Rome, 5. Other Early Civiliza- 
tions; 6-7. Philosophy and Religion: 6. Before 1800, 7. Modern; 8. The 
Middle Ages; 9. The Renaissance on the Continent; 10. Tudor England; 
11. The 17th Century; 12. The 18th Century; 13. The Revolutionary 
Period; 14. The Romantic Poets; 15-18. 19th Century Fiction: 15. Eng- 
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lish, 16. American, 17. French, 18. Russian; 19. The Rise of Science and 
Industry; 20. Modern Biographies and Histories; 21. Modern Drama; 
22. Modern Poetry; 23-25. Modern Fiction: 23. American, 24. Eng- 
lish, 25. Continental; 26. Modern Problems, the Social Sciences; 27. 
Travel and Adventure. Most of the instructors co-operating in this proj- 
ect, naturally, will restrict their students to one or more of these divisions. 

To secure further information and particularly to volunteer co-opera- 
tion, address the chairman of the committee, Atwood H. Townsend, New 
York University, University Heights, New York. 


THE EDUCATION INDEX 


The first cumulative volume of the Education Index, just published, 
contains a complete index to the contents of the English Journal (both 
editions), for the past three and one-half years. Articles which have ap- 
peared in this and other educational journals may be conveniently located 
by means of this new and valuable reference work. 





JOURNAL READERS EXHAUST SUPPLY 
OF “SHIPPING” CHARTS 


A note in an English Journal article referring to a chart called “De- 
velopment of Shipping’’ and published by the Hamburg-American Line 
recently brought a deluge of requests. The Hamburg-American Line an- 
nounces that its supply of the material has now been completely exhausted 
but that other literature and posters are still available to teachers who 
will send for them to the New York office, 39 Broadway. 


AN ENGLISH TEACHER ENTERS POLITICS 


Cynical teachers of English will be cheered by the announcement that 
Miss Sarah T. Muir, Council member from Lincoln, Nebraska, was 
elected to the Nebraska legislature last November—in the face of a Demo- 
cratic landslide—by more than twice as many votes as any legislator ever 
received in her county. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“Sidelights on the Pronunciation of English.” By Giles Wilkeson 
Gray. Quarterly Journal of Speech, November, 1932. The speech of 
Southern England has commonly been regarded as a standard of English 
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pronunciation, partly because many of the outstanding phoneticians of 
England have come from that region and partly because London was 
historically the cultural center of the English-speaking world. Professor 
R. J. Lloyd, of the University of Liverpool, on the other hand, took the 
contrary view that the speech of Southern England is in many respects 
definitely inferior to that of Northern England. It is pointed out that a 
form of pronunciation to be acceptable as a standard should be conserva- 
tive in its tendencies to change and resistant against innovations, without 
being completely static. Further, the acceptability of a given form of 
pronunciation as a standard is determined by the manner in which the 
linguistic changes have come about. The great shifts in language have 
been participated in by the high and lowly, by the educated and the 
ignorant. An additional criterion of the validity of any “standardized 
pronunciation” has to do with the degree to which that form is used by 
cultivated speakers. Acceptable pronunciations represent, moreover, a 
moderate rather than an extreme form. In the southern tendency to 
diphthongization, the pronunciation of the letter r, and the elision of un- 
accented syllables, there is evidence of extreme rather than moderate 
practice. 

By none of these criteria can Southern English pronunciation be re- 
garded as a satisfactory standard. Subject to every gust of fashion, it is 
notoriously lacking in stability; it has not been and is not being perpetu- 
ated by authoritative instruction in the secondary schools; it represents 
only a minority of the population; it is given to extremist practices; 
Southern English pronunciation definitely reveals the birthplace of the 
speaker. 


“The ‘Gyroscope’ Group.”’ By J. B. Cunningham. Bookman, Novem- 
ber, 1932. The “gyroscope” group of writers takes its name from its 
mimeographed quarterly, of which the first issue appeared in May, 1929, 
and which was suspended February, 1930. Three of its editors, Yvor 
Winters, Janet Lewis, and Howard Baker are in the front rank of con- 
temporary letters. The unity of this group lies in their agreement on 
critical principles and on what qualities of style are desirable. Since they 
are committed to no political program, they are without community of 
subject matter. The publication of The Invasion by Janet Lewis (Mrs. 
Yvor Winters) this fall has brought public attention to this movement. 
The Invasicn is a very successful example of the regional chronicle. 
Bunichi Kagawa, Henry Ramsay, and Rowena Lockett, although only 
slightly known, are, nevertheless, promising members of the Palo Alto 
cult. 
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The first issue of the Gyroscope furnishes a fairly accurate description 
of the movement in its summary of the things that it opposed: ‘all doc- 
trines of humanitarianism or ‘service’; all doctrines that advocate that 
a poet express his country (Whitmanian Rousseauism); realism; and the 
emotional receptivism of Mr. Eliot and Mr. MacLeish.”’ The Gyroscope 
insisted that the forms of art are a method of ordering and evaluating 
experience. 


“New Voices.” By C. Hartley Grattan. The Forum, November, 1932. 
Almost all of the younger writers portray disintegration, disorder, hope- 
lessness, and confusion, but they do not stop at mere reporting—they 
demand that there be construction, order, hopefulness, and clarity of 
thought; and as they emerge from the blackest sectors of the contem- 
porary scene today they persist in protest against waste of life and insane 
throwing away of human potentialities. The new writers know so much 
about the under side of American life that they will not be deceived by 
glittering generalities and stupid appeals to tradition, and, if conditions 
do not soon improve, an increasing number of them will espouse the revo- 
lutionary cause. 

Such writers as Thomas Wolfe and Bernard DeVoto, who have tapped 
sources of American vigor that seemed lost forever, have spurned the 
prevailing temptation to be assimilated with established schools. For the 
most part, however, the literati are grouping themselves according to 
fairly well-defined movements. Lincoln Kirstein, Yvor Winters, Bernard 
Bandler II, Kenneth Burke, Howard Baker, and Kay Boyle can be 
somewhat arbitrarily classified with the cult satirically named “The 
Fastidious Movement” which finds its extremest expression in the radical 
experimentalism and dilettantism of the “Transition” group of writers. 
John Crowe Ransom and Allen Tate are of the so-called Agrarian or neo- 
Confederate school which possesses a somewhat more coherent outlook 
but contents itself, for the most part, with tradition, and an impassioned 
defense of farming as a way of life. 

Another cult, more in the main stream of tendency, accepts industrial- 
ism realistically and proposes to carry it aloft into a new world which 
they envisage. Such writers as Edward Dahlberg, Erskine Caldwell (with 
Tobacco Road), Robert Cantwell (with Laugh and Lie), Louis Colman 
(with Lumber), Vardis Fisher, James T. Farrell, Catherine Brody, and 
John Herrmanns (with Summer Is Ended) emerge with a report upon 
conditions not only in familiar regions but in sections hitherto voiceless 
and classes until now never portrayed in fiction. A whole group of novel- 
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ists is charmed with a program of rebellion, illustrated in the work of 
Louise Coleman, Fielding Burke, Charles Yale Harrison, Michael Gold, 
and John Dos Passos. V. F. Calverton, the author of the recent Liberation 
of American Literature, Joseph Freeman, Newton Arvin, Granville Hicks, 
and Matthew Josephson represent the extreme left wing among the 
critics. 

The progression from dilettantism to agrarianism, to protest, and fin- 
ally to communism indicates, on the one hand, an emphasis upon the 
environment rather than upon the individual, and, on the other hand, a 
highly developed sense of social responsibility among the young writers. 


“The Place of Student Activities in a Public Relations Program.” By 
Harry C. McComb. Education, October, 1932. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties as shows for the public should be discouraged in favor of activities 
which assist in the interpretation of school life. Dramatics, for example, 
possess high publicity but no educational value. Often the dramatic 
schedule represents mediocre productions, even farce and low-grade com- 
edy, and performs no service for most of the students and only a dubious 
service to those who participate. The community demand for proficiency 
in dramatic performance is usually low. The spectators do not take 
serious blunders in dramatic performance seriously, nor is there any con- 
siderable insistence upon the improvement of dramatic taste. Improve- 
ment in the character of the dramatic entertainment will, however, result 
not in less but in greater publicity value. 

The educational benefits to be derived from debating, writing, and 
other forms of literary activity are at least as great as the publicity fea- 
tures which they possess. The school newspaper includes much that is 
valuable for the public relations program of the school. It should not, 
however, include amateurish and puerile attempts at “literature” for 
purposes of motivation. Incidentally, if parents are to see the school 
publication it should be distributed at the end of the school day. 

Since the commencement exercises are practically the only occasion of 
the year on which the community’s attention is turned to education, an 
honest and intelligent attempt should be made to educate the community 
in what the school is doing, its problems and needs. Vital local educa- 
tional concerns can be presented in the form of pageants, playlets, and 
debates, as well as the usual addresses. Significant bits of information 
concerning the school and its progress can be included somewhere upon 
the printed graduation program. 
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Since the main purpose of activities is to educate the pupils, not the 
parents and patrons, it becomes important to abolish admission fees of 
all types. In order to avoid competition with the professional show busi- 
ness and in order to eliminate financial motives in planning a program, it 
is important that the board of education finance all legitimate activities. 
The concepts of success and failure should likewise take on a new and 
more accurate meaning through the elimination of decisions in debate and 
contests. Community education can be promoted also through the assist- 
ance of the local newspaper, which will frequently offer its columns to the 
faculty and student body of the school. 


“The School An Agent for World Peace.” By Jesse H. Newlon. Minne- 
sota Journal of Education, November, 1932. Mere invective against the 
horrors of war is insufficient to provide effective means for its prevention. 
The United States because of its isolation, its traditional faith in educa- 
tion, and its remoteness from the immediate issues of the World War is 
in a better position to appraise the forces which brought it about than 
any other nation engaged in conflict. It is of fatal importance, therefore, 
that children learn about the causes of war and available means for its 
prevention. 

We now face the choice between international co-operation and inter- 
national disaster. Whatever opposition the tendency toward international 
co-operation may encounter, the recent period of economic depression 
has established the fact that no nation can longer live unto itself. 

The next generation of Americans must not be deceived by the propa- 
ganda of self-seekers who define patriotism as isolationism. The Amer- 
ican liberal and humanitarian tradition, which is the product of our own 
revolution and of our subsequent history, should be sufficiently potent 
to counteract the severest of war-time hysteria which insists upon reap- 
pearing periodically in forum and press. 


“Fitting the Library to the School.” By Laura C. Bailey. Educational 
Method, October, 1932. The school librarian’s function is primarily to 
serve teachers and children by providing material for their work and 
reading for their recreation. It is of the greatest importance that the 
librarian consult frequently with the teachers in order that books may 
be of the greatest use. 

The school libraries can make effective use of visual aids as an impor- 
tant feature in classroom teaching. Special exhibits, posters, and museum 
material are rich in their possibilities for the librarian who is seeking to 
vitalize her relation with the children and their reading. The school 
library may assist in securing co-operation between the school and the 
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local art museum by providing exhibit space and by giving poster pub- 
licity to the materials. 

An important function of the school library is to provide opportunity 
for the development of the research habit. These activities are closely 
associated with units of work carried on in the classroom. The librarian 
may give assistance in helping the pupil to familiarize himself with the 
essential reference tools, such as encyclopedia, dictionary, book index, 
periodical index, and the particular arrangement of books on the shelves. 
Actual practice in locating books on a given subject may be motivated 
by encouraging competition among pupils to find the largest amount of 
material on a given subject. Kindergarten children are encouraged to 
bring their reference problems to the library. 


“On the Pronunciation of Either and Neither.” By Louise Pound. 
American Speech, June, 1932. “I have no quarrel,” said W. D. Whitney 
(1827-94), the distinguished philologist, “with those to whom either 
and neither are a genuine part of their English dialect, who heard the 
pronunciation in their childhood and grew up to use it unconsciously, 
but that vastly larger class who originally said eether and neether and 
have since gone about deliberately to change it ought to realize with 
shame the folly of which they have been guilty and reform.” A con- 
temporary American philologist takes essentially the same position. 
George Philip Krapp in The Pronunciation of Standard English in America 
(1919) states that the general pronunciation is eether and neether and 
adds that occasionally eyether and nyether are heard “often as a con- 
scious refined pronunciation.” He says elsewhere that the diphthongal 
pronunciation (eyether) is more general in England than in America. 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and the Standard Dictionary give first 
place to the long e pronunciation. 

Considerable progress has been made in this country by the diphthongal 
pronunciation, however, partly through the prestige it has gained in 
stage and in pulpit usage and partly because there is a growing notion that 
it is the more elegant and aristocratic. An article by Frances Anne 
Allen in the American Mercury for February, 1928, “The Lady Buyer,” 
ridicules the diphthongal pronunciation as affected. But with Tallulah 
Bankhead, Ruth Chatterton, and Clive Brooks setting the example there 
can be little doubt that it will shortly become dominant in the United 
States. 

The theory that the diphthongal pronunciation derives from the Ger- 
man influence of the Hanoverian kings is disproved by a study of the 
development of this sound in Old and Middle English. 
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“Remedial Reading Instruction as a Phase of Personnel Work in 
Higher Education.” By Frank W. Pye. “Research in Higher Educa- 
tion,” U.S. Department of the Interior, Bulletin No. 12 (1931), p. 67. 
Notwithstanding the acknowledged prevalence of reading deficiency 
among college Freshmen, few efforts are made in American colleges to 
provide the necessary remedial instruction. Data received from forty 
schools responding to a questionnaire revealed that only nine schools 
made any attempt to discover poor readers among the Freshmen, that 
only seven of these had a plan for assisting poor readers, and that reme- 
dial instruction was given as a phase of a “How To Study Course.” Four 
schools required corrective instruction for those who were in need of it. 
Five reported that they possessed evidence of improvement as a result of 
the remedial instruction. But six schools indicated a keen interest in the 
possibilities of such work. 

A program of corrective instruction in reading should follow a well- 
defined procedure, probably including the following steps: (1) a com- 
plete case history of each student, giving the student’s school history, 
physical record, reading habits, emotional characteristics, and study 
habits; (2) a diagnosis of disabilities through observation of eye move- 
ments, vocalization, or lip reading, finger-pointing, visual defects, and 
through testing; (3) a remedial program based upon analysis of deficien- 
cies. Remedial drill exercises determined individually should be required 
until the tests reveal that the deficiency has been removed. 


“The Elimination of Technical Errors in Written Composition through 
Formal Drill.” By Jessie Edward Thomas. University of Iowa Studies 
in Education, No. 2. “Publications of the University of Iowa.” In an 
experiment involving 255 pupils it was found that the number of technical 
English errors, both in formal tests and in weekly themes, were signifi- 
cantly reduced by the use of a specific type of formal drill. 


“The School Magazine in Educational Literature.” By Kopple C. 
Friedman and Claude L. Nemzek. School Review, October, 1932. The 
decline of the school magazine is due in large measure to the fact that it 
lacks timeliness and persistency and that the school newspaper has taken 
over several functions which were formerly peculiar to the magazine. 
The solution to the problem must be sought in the presentation of some- 
thing new to attract the attention of the pupils. Instead of stressing 
recording of school news, the magazine should confine itself to the inter- 
pretation of school life. All of the human interest and feature possibili- 
ties of the school ought to be utilized. Good material might be presented 
in an article on the origin and development of some school tradition, 
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what colleges the Seniors expect to attend next year, or a description of 
the school landmark which pupils see every day without giving it attention. 

The article is accompanied by a bibliography of thirty-seven titles 
dealing with some aspects of the school magazine. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Witii1AM Lyon Puetps—A.B., Yale University; M.A., Harvard Uni- 
versity; Ph.D., Yale University; for many years professor of English at 
Yale University; well-known editor, author, critic, lecturer; conductor of 
the department “‘As I Like It” in Scribner’s Magazine; author of the very 
recent essays, ‘“‘Happiness” and ‘‘Appreciation.”’ 

Joun T. FREDERICK—founder in 1915 of the Midland; editor and pub- 
lisher of that magazine since that time; author of the novels, Druida and 
Green Bush and of a Handbook of Short Story Writing; lecturer in English 
at Northwestern University and the University of Notre Dame. 

Rospert C. Pootey—A.B., M.A., Colorado State Teachers College; 
Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; assistant professor in the teaching of 
English, University of Wisconsin; a contributor to the English Journal, 
the School Review, and American Speech; author of A Handbook of Current 
English Usage. 

HELEN Heep—A.B., Swarthmore College; M.A., Radcliffe College; 
teacher of English in Pleasantville High School, Pleasantville, New York. 

CHARLES W. RossteER—B.S., Northwestern University; instructor in 
English at Culver Military Academy; formerly telegraph editor of the 
Muskegon Chronicle, Muskegon, Michigan and special correspondent 
for the Chicago Daily News. 

Mary OwEN Lewis—A.B., Bryn Mawr College; member of the faculty 
of Moore Institute of Art, Science, and Industry; author of two volumes 
of poetry: The Phantom Bow and Tower Window. 

FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY—A.B., Hollins College; teacher of Eng 
lish in Blair Junior High School, Norfolk, Virginia; author of poems and 
plays appearing in the “Yale Series of Younger Poets,’ Poet Love, and 
numerous other magazines. 

EMELINE ANTEL RoLFeE—teacher of English in Wilbur Rice Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; formerly director of dramatics and teacher of 
English in junior and senior high schools. 

Pau F. Opp—A.B., Mt. Union College; A.M., Columbia University; 
director of dramatics in State Teachers College, Fairmont, West Vir 
ginia; contributor to the Playbill of Alpha Psi Omega and the Players 


Magazine. 
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HERMAN O. MAkey—teacher of English in South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; teacher of business English in General Electric 
Company schools and the Y.M.C.A.; formerly head of the English depart- 
ment in the Oliver P. Morton High School, Richmond, Indiana; has oc- 
cupied various types of positions in the business world. 

SARAH AGNES WALLACE—B.A., University of Chicago; M.A., George 
Washington University; Ph.D., American University; teacher of English 
in the Roosevelt High School, Washington, D.C.; contributor to Educa- 
tion, the High School, the High School Teacher, Libraries, and the English 
Journal. 

SIGMUND FoGLER—M.S. in Ed., College of the City of New York; 
teacher of English in Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

Tom Burns HABER—A.B., B.Sc. in Ed., Ohio Northern University; 
A.M., Ph.D., Ohio State University; member of the English department 
of Ohio State University; formerly teacher of English in Union City (Ohio) 
High School; a contributor to the PMLA, the Golden Book, and Lyric; 
author of A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Aeneid and Two 
Centuries of Anecdotes. 

A. B. CUNNINGHAM—associate professor of English, Texas Technologi- 
cal College; author of several novels, including Singing Mountains, 
Chronicle of an Old Town, and The Manse at Barren Rocks, and a volume 
of short stories, Animal Tales of the Rockies. 

EpWARD U. ENGLEMAN—B.S. in Ed., M.S. in Ed., Indiana State 
Teachers College; teacher of English in the same institution. 

J. R. SHANNON—A.B., Indiana State Teachers College; A.M., Ph.D., 
Indiana University; professor of education, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege; contributor to the Elementary School Journal, School Review, School 
and Society, Educational Method, and other leading educational] magazines. 

SHIELDS McILWAINE—B.A., Southwestern College; M.A., University of 
Chicago; assistant professor of English, Southwestern College; formerly 
assistant professor and director of composition at the Mississippi State 
College for Women; author of A Freshman English Manual and The Social 
Background of English Literature: A Syllabus and Course Outline. 

FRANK A. GRISMER—B.A., DePauw University; M.A., Ohio State Uni- 
versity; instructor in English in the College of Engineering in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; formerly instructor in English at Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the Municipal University of Akron. 

RoBERT G. BERKELMAN—B.A., Lawrence College; M.A., Yale Univer- 
sity; associate professor of English at Bates College, Lewiston, Maine; 
formerly teacher of English at Appleton, Wisconsin, High School. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH 


If there were some way of expressing concretely the amount of benefit 
which Current English Usage* will bring to American schools during the 
remainder of the twentieth century, the figures would seem like ecstatic 
ballyhoo to anyone who is not familiar with the evils against which the 
book is directed. These evils are immense. The estimate that they 
destroy, on the average, ten hours of time each year for every high-school 
pupil in the country is probably below the truth. If the revelations made 
by Current English Usage can prevent even a fourth of this loss, it will be 
worth ten million hours of pupils’ time each school year. So—if we care 
for a commercial reckoning of the value of Leonard’s work—we are con- 
servative when we count it a million dollars a year. This sounds fantastic. 
It is plain truth. 

Two illustrations will show concretely how false ideas of usage squander 
the priceless hours. (1) In a certain large high school—a good one, too— 
there is a requirement that every pupil must purchase a pamphlet which 
expounds all the intricacies of shall and wi//, must study it thoroughly, and 
must pass an examination on it before he can be graduated. (2) In a 
recent list of minima for the guidance of the teachers of a certain state 
an excellent list, most conscientiously wrought out, not cumbered with 
trash or error—there is a taboo on but what. Thus the attention of several 
hundred teachers is directed toward the sheer destruction of time in fight- 
ing this idiom. Teachers are thereby incited to a policy of using recita- 
tions for battling against many other supposedly “‘bad”’ locutions which 
are not the least bad. The horrors of this waste of time in the service of 
superstition will one day seem as dreadful to competent teachers as trials 
for witchcraft now seem to Christians. Deliverance from these horrors will 
be due to such studies as this one of Leonard’s that is now published for 
the National Council. Some kind of monument should be erected to those 
who have toiled in arranging the data, and especially to Miss Weeks, who 
has prepared the manuscript and written the Foreword. 

There is no need of dilating here on the different myths of ‘‘badness”’ 





t By Sterling Andrus Leonard. English Monographs, No. 1. Published for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago. Chicago: The 
Inland Press, 1932. 
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that are exploded by the tabulations, but a few examples may be men- 
tioned to show the purport of the opinions of the judges. It appears that 
some teachers (would that we knew what proportion of them) have not 
allowed pupils to omit the relative in such sentences as ““This is the man 
I used to know,” or to use whose as a possessive of which, or to use which 
for reference to a whole statement. We learn that so and yet are accepted 
conjunctions, that then is perhaps becoming a conjunction. The judges 
do not object to a comma-splice between short and similar clauses. Only 
three of twenty-eight linguists voted that “It is me”’ is illiterate. Suppose 
that we could by some miracle bring home to every teacher and principal 
and superintendent in the country how many hours are spent each year 
on “It is I,” how resultless the hours are, how the drill is opposed to the 
judgment of scholarship, how the minds of pupils are set awry and dam- 
aged by this form of emphasis. Then the despoiling of pupils’ intellects 
and the waste of tax-payers’ money would cease the next day. That one 
reform would be a vast advantage, but the consequent reforms would be 
of far greater usefulness. For when once the mind of an educator has 
been opened to egregious mismanagement of one kind, it has been opened 
to other similar mistakes. 

The teaching of Current English Usage will inevitably be misinterpreted 
by some teachers, and by some critics who give advice to teachers. They 
will fail to realize the full meaning of the statement on page 79 that “the 
judges’ comments are not in all cases intended to represent recommenda- 
tions to teachers.’’ The purpose of the book was severely limited, and 
wisely so, to discovering what usage is. This purpose is the stuff with 
which teachers and text-makers can work. The application of the facts of 
usage to classroom tactics is in a different world from ‘those mere facts. 
Generous souls who find how tolerant the judges are may rush to the 
conclusion that now it doesn’t matter how we punctuate or what we say. 
Thus they would play false with the spirit that animated all of Leonard’s 
vigorous work with his own classes. 

One example will show the difference between Leonard’s fact-finding 
and his teaching. On page 22 he says that the judges’ indifference to the 
comma-splice is startling; for it might seem to show that we need not 
teach pupils the difference between a comma and a period. But on page 
149 he speaks as a teacher: ‘“The comma blunder is almost impossible to 
eliminate if even defensible exceptions are allowed.”’ Just so. When we 
make a school rule against comma blunders, we are not affirming that they 
are contrary to good usage; we are making easy the path to knowledge. 
If we should tell pupils to “conform to usage,” we should only mystify and 
terrify them. We help them by showing them definitely what is generally 
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true about sentences, by requiring them to conform to this standard for 
practice, by “‘making it clear that once a pupil has proved he knows pro- 
cedure and principle, he may punctuate as he pleases” (page 83). There is 
the clue to the teaching art. 

The secret of understanding procedure and principle is expressed clear- 
ly, but all too briefly, on pages 76-78: “It takes at least two to make a 
meaning..... If the writer neglects generally accepted conventions. 
. .. . The various marks have familiar meanings which, like the accepted 
meanings of words, must be recognized.” Pupils must not be encouraged 
to suppose that they can make their meaning clear by following their own 
notions; they have to know the code that readers know—else they are 
giving vain signals that mean nothing outside their own brains. 

Such possible perversions of the truth need not worry us much. They 
will be only slight and temporary vagaries. What we may feel assured of 
is the great and ever growing usefulness of the truth that has been almost 


buried under pedantry, and that now is fully displayed. 
C. H. Warp 


New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





A SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE’ 


Some years ago the study of American history ceased to be a con- 
cern with mere chronology and became an interpretation of causes. Old 
prejudices gave way before the new knowledge which scholarship dis- 
covered, and some of the old idols were displaced by new. The revolution 
started in the learned journals, found its way gradually and against 
resistance into college courses, and finally into elementary textbooks. 

Literature is always slow in following history, but the study of Amer- 
ican literature has gone through a similar transformation in the past 
decade. Thomas Dickinson’s The Making of American Literature is evi- 
dence that the fruits of this development are at last finding their way into 
the elementary text of the subject. Compared to such books as Long’s and 
Halleck’s outmoded histories, it is fresh and stimulating, and should 
supplant them in many cases. Its style of presentation is elementary, but 
it reflects much of recent scholarship, both in arrangement and in under- 
lying ideas. Prepared, apparently, for colleges, it is equally suitable for 
school use. 

A glance at the Table of Contents will reveal the most significant of 
the new ideas. None of the older texts contained such topic headings as 


1The Mcking of American Literature. By Thomas H. Dickinson. New York: 
Century Co. Pp. 732. 
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“The Romantic Period,” ““The Frontier Period,” ““The Realistic Period.”’ 
The old terms were ‘“‘First National Period,” “Second National Period,” 
“Literature since the Civil War,” etc. In other words, where the older 
books thought of literature as a by-product of political history, the new 
scholarship recognizes that men’s ideas are formed more by the way they 
live day by day than by the wars they fight and the presidents they elect. 
Governments have their ages of peace and prosperity or of war and con- 
quest; literature is romantic, classic or realistic, and it has its ages of 
crude and of consciously cultivated expression. When men are conquering 
wildernesses, they write of the things immediately about them; these 
ages, in so far as literature is concerned, may be accurately termed ages of 
settlement or of pioneering. When life is orderly and there are schools 
and periodicals, men write of ideas, and they are more influenced by the 
books which they read; such ages invariably take on a note of convention 
or of revolt, of romanticism, or of classicism. 

Mr. Dickinson makes all of this quite clear. His brief background 
essays, which are threaded through the volume, tell much about the living 
conditions in America in the succeeding ages, and of the ideals which 
dominated men’s thoughts. His essays on individual writers reflect these 
influences. Many photographs and literary maps and charts illustrate 
his ideas and help the reader to visualize the abstract. The book is well 
planned and, for its purposes, well executed. 

One might object to the choppy character of Mr. Dickinson’s method. 
I do not recall from my early schooling that the rude egoism of a word 
which sprang out from the page in black-faced type helped to impress my 
childish mind with its importance. Neither can I see much value to 
anyone but the editor who is counting pages in the atrocious habit of 
changing the size of the type face several times on a page. The general 
effect is that of an old lady in church with a fan and a nervous tempera- 
ment. Surely, in this age of hurry and lack of sustained concentration in 
adults, our young people need sedatives rather than stimulants for their 
nerves. I cannot believe that the effect on the mind is other than con- 
fusing. 

RoBERT E. SPILLer 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Flowering Wilderness. By John Galsworthy. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Denny Cherrell, until now a “maid in waiting,” falls in love with Wilfrid Desert— 
Michael Mont’s best man and would-be seducer of Fleur. Wilfrid has turned Moslem 
at the point of an Arab’s gun, and his own doubt of the motives of this action plus sharp 
condemnation by all the conservatives at home make the affair tragic. Wilfrid’s “‘de- 
fection” is much more complicated and subtle than Lord Jim’s, but he is less thoroughly 
imagined. Read it before recommending it to young people. 


Mary Lincoln. By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt Brace. $3.00. 

Sandburg has rescued the personality of Lincoln’s wife from the distorted tales of 
hearsay and has aroused latent sympathy for an unfortunate woman who suffered much. 
From old letters and documents he establishes the fact that she was a cultivated woman 
devoted to her children, that she loved Lincoln ashe loved her, that her pride spurred him 
to his greatest efforts while his understanding of her developed his great tenderness and 
sympathy. 


The Flying Carpet. By Richard Halliburton. Bobbs Merrill. $3.75. 


The reckless Halliburton gives an absorbing description of his flight over the Matter- 
horn and Sahara, of his visits to Timbuctoo, the Foreign Legion, the Holy Lands, and 
Borneo, of a swim in Venice, and other thrilling experiences. Passages of great beauty 
contrast with others whimsical and dramatic and all blend into an Arabian Night’s 
chronicle. 


Beyond Desire. By Sherwood Anderson. Liveright. $2.50. 


Red Oliver, unfortunate in parentage but superior in station and education to his 
fellow mill workers in his southern home town, finds himself consumed by morbid 
curiosity. In Red, Anderson sees Youth demanding that all human hungers be satisfied, 
that all desires be fulfilled. But Red is never happy, never a value to society. He is the 
victim of an unscrupulous older woman and is beyond desire only in death. 


Sons. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 

Wang Lung dies and his sons carry on. Mrs. Buck very simply gives the idea, “I 
have tried to portray the beginning of what we call in China ‘a great family.’ These 
families begin on the land—after two or three generations as the family leaves the land 
entirely it begins to become decadent. .... This wave-like motion of rise and fall of 
families has been characteristic of civilization of the Orient.” The story is as absorbing 
and powerful as a sequel of The Good Earth should be. 


On The Meaning of Life. By Will Durant. Long and Smith. 

The names of Dreiser, Robinson, Will Rogers, Gandhi, Carl Laemmle, Helen Wills 
Moody, Russell, Shaw, and a Sing Sing convict suggest the varied assortment of con- 
tributors to this amusing potpourri of personal philosophies. Durant apparently accepts 
them all with equal seriousness. 
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A New Deal. By Stuart Chase. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The suave infantilisms of capitalist Tories are stripped of their frowzy eloquence in 
this challenging exposition of the fallacies of laissez faire in economics. Stuart Chase 
advocates neither the red nor the black dictatorship, but would remake our economic 
system through orderly processes, fearing that revolution in industrialized America 
would destroy civilization. His closing sentence is a rallying cry: ‘‘Why should Rus- 
sians have all the fun of remaking a world?” 

Aspects of the Depression. Edited by Felix Morley. University of Chicago Press. 
$1.00. 

In the preface to this collection of radio addresses given over the N.B.C. under the 
auspices of the American Economic Association, the League for Industrial Democracy, 
and the Brookings Institution, Levering Tyson points to the large correspondence re- 
sulting from the broadcasts as evidence of their success. Bogart, Jane Addams, Taussig, 
Tugwell, Douglas, and Laidler are among the well-known figures who outline a forward- 
looking program for democracy in the crisis. 

The Princess Marries the Page. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. $2.00. 

A one-act play written when Miss Millay was an undergraduate at Vassar College, 
and now published in a decorative edition after performance by the Cosmopolitan Club 
of Philadelphia. This pleasant tale of two royal lovers has the elements of romance, 
chivalry, suspense, mistaken identity—and conversation which combines archaic dic- 
tion with modern directness. 


Appreciation. By William Lyon Phelps. E. P. Dutton. $1.00. 

A brief popular essay on the art of discovering and enjoying the good things which 
life offers to all. Good advice for the comfortable, and an irritant for the underprivi- 
leged. 


Limits and Renewals. By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Mr. Kipling’s first book in six years will afford delight to loyal devotees of this keen 
observer of the Thing As It Is. That this volume of stories and poems (many of them 
not hitherto published) does not mark an advance in Mr. Kipling’s art is neither sur- 
prising nor very important; it is enough that the book recalls some of the charm of the 
tales and lyrics which the laureate of imperialism produced in his prime. 

Men Against Death. By Paul DeKruif. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

These outlines of civilization’s war against death recount the decisive battles fought 
by modern successors of the heroes of Microbe Hunters. The adventures of Semmelweiss 
in the fight against death from childbed fever, of Banting, the discoverer of insulin, of 
Minot, conqueror of pernicious anemia, of Director McCoy, a “general’’ who took to 
the front-line trenches to fight parrot fever, of Schaudinn, who tracked down the pale 
spirochete of syphilis, and of others equally courageous, are as thrilling as any military 
exploits. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
Good Writing. By Burges Johnson. Syracuse University. $0.50. 

The preliminary report in an experimental series on English composition conducted 
through the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. In this survey of 
opinions which has been assembled, the general conclusion is drawn that American 
colleges give unsatisfactory training in English. The views of well-known writers with 
regard to the criteria of “good writing” are presented. 
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Purpose Plays for High School Assemblies. By Dora Mary MacDonald. Minne- 
apolis: Northwestern Press. Vols. I and II. $1.00 each. 
These volumes contain twenty-four one-act plays suitable for presentation at high- 
school assemblies. Some cf them have been individually reviewed in this section hereto- 
fore. 


Clever Plays for Junior High Schools. By Dora Mary MacDonald. Minneapolis: 
Northwestern Press. $0.75. 


Six one-act auditorium plays for junior high school boys and girls. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Back of Time. By M. I. Ross. Harpers. $2.00. 


A lad who accompanies his father, an eminent scientist, on a perilous jaunt into the 
Australian jungles learns his natural science first-hand. Both boys and girls in their 
early teens will be fascinated not only by the descriptions of strange animals but by an 
absorbing narrative involving the personalities of the explorers themselves. 

Herdboy of Hungary. By Alexander Finta. Harpers. $2.50. 


A boy’s adventures on a Hungarian ranch told with humor and true narrative skill 
by a famous European sculptor. For boys of junior high school age. 


Karl and Gretel. By Virginia Olcott. Silver, Burdett. $0.80. 


Portraits of the life of German boyhood and girlhood which will appeal to beginners 
in the junior high school. 


Adventures Wise and Otherwise. Book 1: Habits and Skills; Book Il: Trail Fires; 
Book III: Eastward Ho!; Book IV: Higher Levels. By J. Grace Walker, 
Mary V. Marye, Nell F. Bartels. Harcourt, Brace. 

Self-correcting practice pads in grammar, mechanics, and composition for the four 
years of high school. 


“Golden Key Series”: Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans. Edited by Clifford T. 
Crowther. Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Albert Perry Walker. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Milton’s Select Poems. Edited by Albert Perry 
Walker. Poe’s Poems and Tales. Edited by Harry Gilbert Paul. Scott’s 


Quentin Durward. Edited by William T. Brewster. D. C. Heath. 


Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Text and notes by Joseph Quincy Adams. 
Introduction and study helps by Claude Moore Fuess and Alan Rogers 
Blackmer. Houghton Mifflin. 

In the October English Journal the names of the editors of this new play in the 
“Avon Shakespeare Series’ were incorrectly given. The Journal begs pardon, and 
lists the title again in accordance with Journal practice. 

The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. Edited by Virginia Kirkus. Harper. 
A slightly abridged and attractively illustrated “Holiday Edition” of George 

Eliot’s much-loved novel. 




















Like a New Year’s Pudding 


a practice pad is to be judged by the consumer’s satisfaction. Here, 
then: 


The Chicago Practice Tests meet the needs of pupils better than any 
other drills that I have used.—Teacher, Washington State. 


The Chicago Practice Tests have demonstrated their value in my 
four classes.— Teacher, New York State. 


After careful examination and experimentation with the Chicago 
Practice Tests, | am recommending them to the graduating students. 
—Director, College Department of Education. 


Or, if you have the new Leonard monograph, Current English Usage, 
judge them by it. 


These may be your pupils 


Henry K. reads books enough, but all of the same type—adventure. 
Conscientious Alice P. chooses books which you have called great, but they 
are too hard for her and she is not profiting much. 


Heedless Charles H. dashes through two books a week but frequently misses 
the point; he sometimes fails on a book report. 


Quiet John B. does not like most of the books on the reading list, but Giants 
in the Earth stirred him. He would keep the pace if someone suggested more 
great books. 


Know, by means of the Cumulative Reading Record devised by Margaret M. 
Skinner, what your pupils’ accomplishments and needs are, and give them 
the right suggestions. $3.50 per hundred cards, each with space for 29 


reports. 


Ut ithun Marple 


bd . 
211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois 




















